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UCB BALY TRE. 


TO SCOTLAND. 


The north, the north, the wild, wild north, 
Land of the leal, the brave, and free, 
My spirit now is rushing forth 

To kneel, proud land, and worship thee. 





The land. the land, the happy land, 

With rocks, and glens, and hills of blue, 
Prond as the waves that lash thy strand 
Are hearts that claim their home from you. 


The home, the home, the far, far home, 
Of all that e er was dear to me; 

Ob! were my footsteps free to roam, 
How gladly would I fly to thee. 


Adieu, adiew, proud land, adieu ! 
More than it boots me now to tell, 
Is mingled with my dreams of yuu, 


Land of my fondest hopes, farewell ! Euiza. 





THE HOME-BOUND BARK. 
BY C, SWAIN. 
Are seen and heard 
By the ravening bird, 
In chase of his drowning prey. 


Tis the winter deep! 
And the sea-fow! sweep 
Afar o’er the gloomy tide ; 
And the wild waves dash, 
"Neath the signal's flash, 
Where the foamy tempests ride ; 


Oh! many a sire, 
By the low, red fire, 
Will wake thro’ this night of woe ; 
For those who sleep, 
"Neath the surges deep. 
Ten thousand fathom low. 


And dark and drear. 
On the seaman’s ear, 
Hangs the vulture's ravening cry ; 
Like the startling breath 
Of some fiend of death, 
In wait for the souls that die. 


And many a maid, 
In the lonely glade, 
For her absent love will mourn: 
And watch and wail 
For the heme-bound sail 
That will never more return. 


The sails are rent— 
The stout mast's bent— 
And the helm and bowsprit gone ; 
And fast and far, 
*Midst the billowy war, 
The foundering bark drives on. 


Muourn not for the dead, 
On their sandy bed, 
Nor their last long sleep deplore ; 
But mourn for those, 
In their home of woes, | 
Who weep for evermore ! 
—__ \ 


THE WIDOW. 


Mine has been a troublous and a perilous life in matters of love no sooner 
have I emerged from one ocean of sighs and teare, than I have plunged headiong 
into another. It is passing strange that I never fell into matrimony in my very | 
early days; my father did so, and so did my mother, and also my respected yrand- 
dame. She, good soul, originally Miss Letitia Simpson, at fifteen married her 
first husband, Mr. Jeffery Wilson; at sixteen, gave birth to my mother. Her 
husband then died without any other issue, leaving her more than well provided 
for. At seventeen, she espoused a Mr. Winckworth, who, in his turn, consigned 
her to single blessedness and a fat dower; after which, having quarrelled with | 
all her race, or all her race with her, she abjured them and the realm, betook | 
herself to the Continent, and was barely heard of afterwards. My mother, 
following one part of her example, married at siateen, and enriched the world | 
with me at seventeen. Fate, however, | suppose, (for I am a believer in fate,) | 
destined ine to— 


The shriek and prayer, 
And the wan despair, 
Of hearts thus torr away, 





** Waste my sweets upon the desert air ;”’ 
and thes only can! account for my escaping all the matronly and matrimonial 
snares that beset me in my youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the Continent, I had been but a short time at , when my 
health visibly and seriously declined, and the medical men who attended me ad- 
vised a visit to for ite restoration. In accordance with their directions, I, 
nothing loth, (for a seat at a desk never was a desideratum with me,) sat out; 
and, aa [ was alune, and was not over-enamoured of my monosyllabic patronyme, | 
assumed one more suited to the eupbony of a billet-doux ; and having, therefore, 
rebaptized myself, | made my appearance at my journey's end as Augustus 
Montagu, with, moreover, a dash of black down on my upper lip, which I dignified, | 
to my own mind, with the title of moustache. ‘Thus yclept, aud thos accoutred, 
I began my way at —; and, by dint of my modest looks, a little foppery, | 
and my good name, I shortly won my way inte acircle of acquaintance | 

Ata party to which | had, through these means, been asked, I one night met | 
a Madame Pérollet, whose appearance, and more, her sufferance of my attentions, | 
inade some impression uponme. She was an extremely five woman, and English, 
seemingly about five-and-thirty, though less-favoured fair ones spoke of her 
having numbered fifty years. Her hair and eyes were of the blackest ; her eye 
lashes of the same colour, and long, thick, and silky ; her complexion fair, but 
not ruddy, such as best contrasts with, and best becomes, the raven lock; ber 
features were more beautiful in their expression than in their individuality, 
although then even they were beautiful; ber teeth were the finest | ever saw ; 
and I opine no woman cau lay claim to beauty who cannot show, nay, even dis- 
play, her teeth. She bore an easy, dignified, and complacent smile; her figure 
was of the strictest proportions, and her carriage most graceful ; moreover, she 
was rich, and consequently amialie. She was a widow, too; and, with all these 
qualifications, of coarse was greatly sought after bythe men. But she had sense 
and caution ; and while she smiled on a/!, and enamoured many, she never gave 
more than hope, and preserved al] her own freedom. The women, who wished 
her dead, or married, consequently called her 4 coquette, and sume of the rieuz 
£4rcons agreed with them—but this was suspicious evidence ; while the younger 
men, whom the aunts and mothers of standing spinsters admonished to beware 
of the widow, only bowed, and then turned on their heel to laugh 

The first time I met her, a glove which she dropped, and which I proffered her, 
gave me an oppertunity of opening a conversation with her. At first, conscious 
of my youth, I hesitated a little, although my looks bespoke an age riper, by 
some years, than I had attained ; but her answers were so mild, so euare, and so 
eondescending,—her manner to me so kind and easy,—and her whole conduct so 
engaging and assuring,—that, before I left her, I had, although blushingly, 
adventured on some little gallant badinage, for which, to the mortification of my 
elder competitors, she shook her delicate finger at me, and tapped me with her 
fam. Encouraged thus, I might have proceeded farther ; but as she knew how 
to commence a conquest, eo she knew how to continue one; and assuming a 
dignity, not violent, but perceptible, she restrained my further advances: and 
being even then sensible that an independent respect is the serest way to ® 
woman's heart, (for 1 bad begun to think of hers,) I contented myseli for that 
time, by expressing a hope that I shoald have the happiness to meet her again, 
and bowed myself away. 

That night I rose 50 per cent. in my own esteem. 











“Traly,” said I to myself, 


| shook. 


| drawing her small white hands over some invitation cards. 


lovely and intellectual specimen of her sex; to possess the love of such a one 
would be something io pride one’s self on. What bonour is che love of a gil- 
dy, indiseriminating girl, who runs the market of matrimony with her heart in 
ber hand eager to bestow it on the first bidder !—Truly, I'll be a chapman no 
more for such common wares. But, vanity! vaniy! Can the rich, beautiful, 
sought, and at an age when prudence has mastered passion, think of such a one 
asme! Yet she seemed very kind.” “But kindness never marries,” sail a 
still, small voice. “ Yet she ofttimes gives birth to love.” | thought, in an- 
swer. ‘* Bat she is wealthy, has a wide range for choice, is a widow, and has 
the whole town after her,” replied my monitor. “‘I'rue, true,” I whispered ; 


* but she has interested me, and by —— I'Il try it!" 
Again we met—" Et je coutais encore quelques fleurettes.” The wilow 
smiled at them, avd threatened, if I persisted, to reprove me. “Cela va 


bien,” said I to myself, and I retired; for my vanity, or little else, was as yet 
interested, 

A third time we met. “Now then, Ephraim,” said I, “for the coup d'essai 
—this time you must be serious and distant, and if she has thought upon you, 
the result will tell.” I approached her with « low and most respectful reve- 
rence; inquired after her health; without giving her time to answer, made 
some dry remarks on the wet weather; broached a recent murder; remarked 
on the Almanac, and the last new flounce ; and was retiring, when she said— 

* But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you with a commission, if you can 
find time to execute it for me.” 

I assured her I was at her service. 

“Then will you have the goodness to see my carriage ordered here at twelve, 
as I have been out all the week and am fatigued. Perhaps you will let ne know 
when it is at the door, as I don’t wish to be seen leaving so early.” 

* Allons, mon bon ami, Ephraim,” thought I; “cela va du mieux.” And 


thanking her for the honour of her commands in a tone uf deep and grateful 


respect, [ left her to*execute them. 


That done, and twelve o’clock came, I made my way to her. She was seat- 


ed near the duor, and whispering to her, (for the secrecy she wished to practise 


gave ine the privilege to do 80) that the carriage was ready, I offered myself as 
her escort tu it. She accepted my offer, and placed her arm within mine; as 
she did so, I felt a fluttering in my heart | was unprepared for, and as the stair- 
case was deserted, [ looked up in trembling and confusion into her face, and 
perceived she looked at me. One instant our eyes met, and the next they were 
cast down or averted, and I thought the confusion was mutual—I positively 
As I handed her inte the carriage, I stammered out an expression of 
hope that she would fee! relieved from her fatigue next day, and begged her per- 
mission to call and inquire after her health in the morning: a gracious smile, 
and a graceful inclination of the head, answered me, and the coach drove off. 


* Fool,” said I, as I slowly reascended, ‘to match your puny wite against a | 


woman's charms and wiles! Your own weak snares have entrapped you.” 
In the morning, having dressed myself with more than ordinary care, I found 


| myself, about two o'clock, with a very unsettled pulse, at Madame Pérollet's 


door; and being announced, was ushered into the drawing-room, where the 
widow was seated on a couch, at a small and elegantly-carved writing-table, 
The usval inquiries 
made and answered, our conversation turned on the previous night's party, and 


| she told me she was busy when I entered writing cards for one of her own. 


* But do you know,” she said, ‘*I write so little lately that my hand is quite 
stiff, and Lam so awkward. See,” said she, laying it over the table to me, 
* see how I have blacked my fingers with the ink.” 

* Indeed,” said I, rising and advancing to the table, and with an affectation 
of short sight, taking her hand in mine to examine it. ‘* This ink of yours isa 
must sacreligious violator. 
hand away, “to finish your task!” 

“Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and vacating her place to me, “ you will 


| oblige me much, if you will undertake that kind office for me.” 


+ Rather say for myself,” I said; * for fear I aim selfish in seeking the plea- 
sure | ask.” 

She made me no reply, but smiled, and placed herself opposite, with a list of 
names to dictate 

** What is this!” said I, taking up the last she had finished. 
name. Am I the only Mr. Montagu of your acquaintance 1” 

She nodded acquiescence 

“ And am I to have the honour of attending you!” 

“Tf,” she anewered, “no better, no more agreeable engagement.” 

‘* Heavens!" said I, “ what better, what more agreeable engagement is it pos- 
sible I could have’ what other engagemeot could induce me to forego-——" 

‘* Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, ‘'I will read the names.” 

“IT thank you—but, Madam,” I resumed, * you inust first permit me to thank 
you for the honour you bave done me, or you will make me believe you think 
so meanly of me as to deem me insensible to it.” 

“If your thanks are on each recurrence of the oceasion to be as fervent,” 
said the widow, “I fear the task will soon be irksume to yuu, for I have just 
made up my mind, if you will promise to write all my cards, and be a little 
more sedate in your gratitude, to put your name down in my book for the sea- 
son.” 


* This is my 


Is it possible, Madam? then will I be sworn, like the Hebrew copyist, ne- | 


ver to pen zught else; and will attend you, too happy as your bidden, your 
bounden scribe—nasy, but there is no room for that dubious smile—l will 
swear.” 

* Don't, pray,” she replied ; “‘ remember, if you write for me only, how many 
damsels will die for lack of the elegant food of your billets-dous !” 

“Not one, I assure you, Madam ; 
woman since my arrival, or dared to harbour thoughts of more than one, and 
she, one to whom I can never presume to aspire 4 

“Then there is one, Mr. Montagu’ but pray remember my cards. 
you will make a very negligent amanuensis.” 

* There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared reveal her.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said,‘ I don't wish to confess you.” 

“And yet, Madam,” | answered, *‘ you could absolve me.” 

“Mr. Moutagu,” said the widow, hastily, do, pray, think of my cards, or I 
must write them: and only see how that nasty ink has stained my fingers.” 

“Tt only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre of the rest,” I said 

* Bot yet you would not like it if the hand were yours : 

“If it were mine-—if it could ever be mine,” said |, warming as I spoke, and 
raising it to my lips 

“Have done then, have done, Mr. Montagu; see now how you have kept 
your promise, not one card written—oh, fie' and now we really must leave it 
till to-morrow, for I must go out.” 

“T hope not, I said. “I will complete them instantly.” 

* But, indeed, 1 most go out.” 

* To-morrow then, perhaps, yoo will permit me to show my industry 1” 

“ Yes,” she said, “if you will promise, very faithfully, really to write.” 

“Asclosely as a pundit, on my honour," and once more pressing her hand, 
and having fully received pardon for my sins, I withdrew 

The next day and the neat, our seats were resumed 
dame with her pocket-book ; but still the cards remained stationary. Not so 
with other matters : I progressed in love and boldness, unti! 1 won from the wi 
dow's lips a confession of regard, and the sweetest assurance of it that lips can 
give. Never did love sit so lightly or so happily oa me, though my passion for 





I fear 





Matilde, for that she told me was her name, was ardent ; and she was beautiful, | 
fascinating, and every way engaging; but she was not to be treated with con- | 


the man whom that woman distinguishes must own some attractions: she is a) tinaal scenes, and her own demonstrations of love were of that nature which 


Would you permit me,” I added, as she drew her | 


if Ihave polloved paper with a line to | 


I pen in hand, Ma- | 


salished without ever exciting the heart. We felt rather than told each other's 

lwper, and thoughts, and wishes, and I enjoyed serenely what I had before and 

have often sinee squandered in unnecessary or unavailing suffering Her ac- 

tions spoke more than hor words, and I was too proud of ber to doubt her for 

her silence—her, aid her only have | loved rationally—I loved her as a woman ; 

others I have adored as angels, till adoration became torture ; and I have phren- 

zied myself in seeking and worshipping their attributes. 7 
About four snenths Tied in this way a very happy life, when it was agreed we 

should be married : a contrdtde mariage was necessary, and I was to wait upon 

a notary to metre w prepare it. To enable me to do so, Matilde explain- Y 

ed to me the natur@ind amount of her property, which was ample By 
* And now, Aa us,” said she, “I must own, [ have deceived you in one ‘ad 










point.” < 
“Indeed '” said “Tam sure it is io a very venial one.”’ 
“Tt is eo, | but it is necessary I should now explain it to you—my 


name is not Mati Het.” 

“ Tudeed !" said Tat the same time thinking to myself how easy a way this 
confession would make for 1ay own on the same subject 

That name I assumed to escape the importunities of relations in Eugland 
Listen, and you shall soon be made acquainted with the brief story of my life. 
My maiden name, you must know, was Simpson.” 

* Indeed !" I said, “ we have that naine already in our family.” 

On my first marriage with Mr. Wilson . 

“Who ft" I cried 

“ Wilson!” she answered, 

my hair stood on end—" Were you married a second time!” 

“T waa” 

“To whom '” 

“To Mr. Winekworth.” 

* Winckworth !'"1 exclaimed, “ Simpson, Wilson, Winckworth! Heavens | 
| you are my granda.other.” 





—a— 
MINNIE GREY; OR, THE SHEPHERD OF SHING- 
HAM’S DAUGHTER, 
George Brackenbory was the younger son of Sir Thomas Brackenbury, of 
Brackenbury Hall, in the village of Asterisks, in the county of Blank. His 
| elder brot.et, Me. Thomas Brackenbory, being one of that numercus class of 
whom it may be “said emphatically that they are “ born to die.”’—being, more- 
over, heir to the tithe and estate, and destined to support and transmit the honver 
| and glory of all the Brackenburys, from the time of the Norman William to 
| thatof William the Fourth—had every possible care bestowed on bis education 
But Mr. George, being « younger brother—a sort of encumbrance on the 
estate, to be got rd of as cheaply and expeditiously es was consistent with the 
dignity of the fainily—Was (6 be attached to some profession 
The mind of this young gentleman, modified by his physical organization, was, 
| like his person, elegantly torned and delicately constructed—but it was, in both 
| cases, at the expense of capacity and vigour. The tone of his mind, by a retro- 
grade effect, gave daily fresh and added influence to the cause by which it was 4 
| itself produced, by withdrawing its possessor from participation in the hardy 
| and athletic exercises of robuster youths, in which he felt hopeless to excel ; 
| and by inducing him to seek the more alloring but enervating pleasures of 
| legendary reading. These were the more congenial to hio temper, and the 
| better calculated to increase his <norbid delicacy of mind and body, because they 
| were obtainable without the toil of either mental or bodily exertion. Thus the 
| physical and moral mau, acting reciprocally on each other, the lines of his 
| character became daily Jeepened, and its peculiarities more marked and manifest, 
Thus living for ever in the sunny realms of fancy—aseociating only with the 
| bright beings of imagination—accustomed only to behold the gilded scenery of 
| visionary thought, where all is sunlight and perfection—he became wholly un- 
fitted for the rude world of reality. Whenever he attempted to mix with its 
inhabitants, something was constantly occuring to grate and jar against the tense 
susceptibility of his feelings, and set the teeth of his sensibility on edge; and 
the commonest accidents of humanity were sufficient to disgust the wtherenlized 
| delicacy of his factitions taste “The witching scenes of perfect beaety and on- 
| qualified bliss which bouks of poetry and romance presented to his mind, he 
expected to realize in sober earnest. But whenever he thought himself on the 
| point of doing so, up started Experience, armed with her soap and sand, and 
| instantly scovred away the gold «nd silver leal* with which the poet's fancy had 
| overlaid them 
| But though George had always delighted to wander im the mazy paths of fiction, 
| he did not always delight in one and the same. As achild, he coold have 
listened, till he had been starved, to the nursery tales of fairy frolies on the 
| green sward by moonlight—the dark legends of witcheraft—the penny histories 
| of celebrated rubbers, with their caves and dark lanterns,—-while a teal veritable 
| Newspaper murder, was to him worth breakfast, dinner, and supper. Asa boy, 
| these gave place to chivalry and kmight errantry He dwelt with rapture on the 
glowing descriptions of jousts and tournaments—feats of archery —deeds of arms 
—prancing steeds and helmeted knights. As, however, the boy gradually 
| merged into the man, his predilections underwent another change :—o tale 
seemed perfect that liad nota lady for its leading character—no scene de- 
| lighted bim that had not a woman im the foreground. Romances of the pas- 
sionate, devoted, long suffering love of woman, were now devoured almort day 
and night. Over these he would ponder and weep for hours, and, singling out 
some favourite scene, would dwell on it till his whole soul was absorbed; then 
\ shut the book, and sigh as though his very heart wee bursting. Bot of all va- 
rieties, kinds, and degrees of love, young love delighted him the most. He ex- 
| perienced something like a feeling of disappointment if the heroine's age ez- 
ceeded sixteen or seventeen years. © for ths love of sixteen! There is nothing 
| like it on earth ' 
| Whe be had kept terms at Cambridge of aboot two years, an sunt, widow 
| 








lady of some property, died, leaving George the uncontrolled possessor of an 
| inaome of three hundred « year He now sat himself down seriously to con- 
sider what he should do. ‘The result of his cogitation was a resolution to leave 
Cambridge at once, and rapair to some secluded part of the country, where he 
hoped to find a race of beinzs living in primitive simplicity, uncorrupted by the \ 
contamination of cities and towns, vending sheep the only amusement, and love 
the only business of their lives. Filled with this idea, and having made the 
| necessary preparations, he imonnted the Lynn coach, and, sbout five in the 
| evening, alighted at the Castle Inn, at Downham. in the county of Norfolk. On 
the following morning he started in » post-chaise for Sbinghem ; «remot vil- 
lage, situated ata considerable distance from the high road, and ine district 
which be had heard was ina high degree pastoral, and the manners of whose 
inhabitants be therefore concluded must be, in the same degree, primitive and 
simple. Having arrived within a couple of _ of Shingham, be dismissed 
| the chaise, and, inquiring the way. proceeded on foot. 

After half an hour's brisk walking over one of the heaths, he came in sight 
of a plantation of fire, 2 cottage, and, at a little distance to the right, a charch, 
having something of the figore aod magnitade of » grotto of oyster shells on a 
first of August in London. The plantation of fire was at the back of the cottage, 
close to it’ As he threw his eyes over the heath, he discovered, at some dis- 
tance. an old man following a flock of sheep, which were hept in the proper di- 
rection by the perpetual yelping and circomgyrationr of his dog. His crook was 

on of experience, and represcnt it on cas~ 

on aa ty pm ene ye her gown-tail drawn up —_ her 

pocket-bole, and her sleeves tached ep to the elbows, in the act of scouring the stiver 
) off a plated spoon with soap and 
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fastened to a leathern belt round his body, and was trailing on the ground besilé | 10s. of manner—trivia! in themselves, yet fraoght with tremendous meaning tu palpable desolation, fell upon ber heart, withering her strength, her very being 
him, while his bands were actively employed in knitting (as George afterwards her. Brackenbury himself began to be conscious of a change of 
jon of too-much happiness. His enema | 


found) a new foot to an old stocking. Oar hero's heart palpitated with 

As he approached stil! nearer to the cottage, he descried the shepherd's wife, as 
he naturally supposed ber, just outside the door, sitting at a spinniag-® heel , 
and ere he had proceeded five paces further, bis crowning wish of all was realized 
iu the shape of a beautiful young village maiden, (for be felt it impossible that 
she could be otherwise than beautiful,) in appearance about seventeen or 
eighteen. She was neatly dressed, with a little straw hat on her head, P| 
strings of which were untied; and in ber hand she carried a tin kit, (containing | 


to be sensible of the 
seclusion had all been gratified abundantly. The excitement of hope and espec- 
tation no longer existed 


He began to congratulate himself that Minnie had not | 
yet shown any evidence of aconsciousness of his changing feelings , 4 circum. | 


seemed crumbling away like a ruin. But in a little time she began to gather 


wp the fragments, and by the time she had reached her father's cottage, she 
could have rendered twenty excellent reasons, why it was impossible tha: 
George could have come that night. 

Themext night, and for thirty successive nights——Alas! poor Minnie! why 


stance which, until gow, had never occurred to bismind. Iga short time he | should I chronicle thy woes! Why put a window in the broken tabernacle of 


would be obliged to go to Cambridge to replenish his purse 
this. A month ago he would have writen for the money had be then wanted 
it. He began to doubt whether he loved Minnie as well as he fancied; and to 


probably her father's dinner,) and away sie went tripping over the plain, in the “gg that his feelings towards ler were ouly the result of time and opportu- 


direction in which the old man was driving bis sheep. Brackenbury instantly 
diverged from the path leading to the cottage, in order to meet and introduce © 
himeelf to this enchanting apparition. Miunie Grey, both in heart and person, 
was a perfect specimen of all that woman ought and was intended tobe. Her 


nity. He mistook the weariness of monotony for real indifference. The truth 
is, he loved her as well, though not as 
crossed his path, he would instantly bave become sensible of this. It was the 
excitement of novelty which he missed, which must, of course. always cease 


e was pleased at | 


thy heart, the more fully to expose its hallowed rites to the rude stare of a scog. 
ing world! They are registered in heaven, and, at the Jast great day. when the 
accusing ange! exhibits his calendar of offences, assured!y what thou didst then 


_ suffer shall be remembered in thy favour 


Othe thirty-second evening, as she was going out on her daily errand of dis. 


ly, as ever, aud if arival had } appointment, in passing through the doorway, she could not raise her foot high 


enough to pass the threshold. She tripped and fell. Her mother now absolutely 
refused 40 suffe herto leave the house. But, at ber earnest request, she placed 


beauty and her heart were alike, Neither was in the Madonna or the Queenly | when the once antricd semiment, so ardently songht for, has been long pos- her on a ebuir by the window, and setting a small table beside her, on which 
sessed. He thought, after all, be did not love Minnie. For all George's know- | was pillow. She was thus enabled to indulge the only pleasure which now 
of female witchery—whieh constitutes the resistless charm, (O how I abhor } ledge of the human heart had been derived from books of romance, according to | remained to her—that of watching the path for the appearance of him who was 


style, but of that soft, and yielding, and trusting kind, which is the ne plus ultra 
a woman of spirit!) and true perfection of woman 


jore me, but if you will, you may.” Her lips, whieh resembled nothing #0 
much as a parted cherry, seemed made expressly for kissing ; her bair was clus- 
tering and light brown ; and the contour of ber figure, though slender and grace- 
ful, was yet so rounded, andcorveye! an idea of such softness, that the gazer 


When she looked at you, | which beauty never fades and passion never dies, He endeavoured to ty the } far away 
her large blue eyes, swimming in tenderners, ever seemed to say, “ Do not in- state of his feeling, by faucying Minnie in the arms of another. He could not | 


From that time forward this was her daily occupation: but, fora moment, 


endure the thought. This puzzled tim. Then came the thonght of Minnie | let us recur to Brackenbury. 


| herself 
| she was the same pure being as ever. He called to mind every musty old pro- 
| verb he could think of, about the fiekleness and lightness of woman's love. All 


If he@ teft her, how would she bear it? True, in all eyes but their own, | 


Sir George Brackenbury approached Shingham by the same route which he 
had visited iton the first occasion, and not by the path leading to Beacham 
| Well; and, as at first, when arrived within about two miles, be dismissed the 


was almost tempted to believe her constrocted altogether without bone. Her would not do—his utmost ingennity failed bin here. Minnie would die. All chaise, and proceeded on foot. When the cottage, with its surrounding scenery, 
hands and fingers, those terrible blemishes in most rustic beauties, were (the | be could do, he could not hide himself from the full conviction thet poor Minnie | came in sight, he slackened his pace, and made a little detour to the left, that he 


former) soft, snvl!, and white, the latter long, slender, and evenly proportioned, 


would certainly die Under this impression he came to the determimation in 


| might enjoy the associations which every thing be saw awakened in his memory 


for they had never been injured Ly domestic drudgery, bug were coostantly em- | which weak minds always seek refuge—he would not think about it; besides he , There steod the cottage just as he had left it—there the little church, the plan- 


ployed in plaiting straw, which required them to be kept always scrupulously 
clean 


In character she was like the tendril of the vine, and would, like it, have 


drooped and died without some more energetic being than herself to love and 
cling to. Hitherto, therefore, she had loved her father and mother with such 
an entirety of feeling, that the event of their dying and leaving ber was a 
strange aud horrible something, of which she could conceive no distinct notion 
Had death robbed her of them, soe would have fallen a victim to the arts of the 
first wily deceiver who should cast the net of his seductive biandishments 
around her. Not because ber heart was naturally vicious, (for heaven itself 
was not more pure aud sinless than Minnie Grey in thought and deed,) but be- 
cause nature bad male her generous, tender, and confiding. Whoever shuld 
put on an appearance of kindness and affection for her—gwhoever should, as it 
were, raise the drooping tendri), and twine it around him, she would have loved 
and clung w with ihe most perfect devotion and self-aba ument, She would 
have been all his, budy and soul—she would have been no longer conscious of a 
separate existence of her own——her whole being would higye been absorbed in 
his—she would have had po wish, no thought, no feeling, that had not direct 
reference to him. His assurances, his promises, his pr tivns of love, would 
have been relied on with the immovable faith of a@ religi devotee. Hypoc- 
risy' heartless villany!—she did not know what the terms meant---how then 
could she suspect them! 

Such was the beautiful and gentle being whom Brackenbury now met on the 
edge of the heath that skirted the plantation of firs, Addressing her with great 
respect, he inquired for the village of Shingham, 

* This is Shingham, sir,” replied Minnie ; and, pointing behind her a little to 
the right of the cottage, added, ‘that is Shingham church.” 

** But I do not see the houses,” said George 

«My father's cottage, sir, is the only one it contains,” was the answer 
They walked on. Jt was the month of June, and the whule plain was covered 
with the purple bheath-bell, over which the bees were hovering and humming, 
the monotonous and saddening sound of which was only interrupted by the ais- 
tant and plaintive bleating of the sheep, and the angerless bark of their friendly 
keeper. 

* What a beautiful and still scene!" said George, musing—and then added, 
* to live, and love, awidie in!” They walked on. “I am come,” continued 
he, “into this peacgful and secluded neighbourhood in the hope to find here the 

happiness and interchange of kindly feeling, which I have vainly sought in the 
busy town and crowded city.’ They walked on. ‘ With a heart ''—thus he 
proceeded, for he was now under the influence of one of his dreamy and me- 
lancholy reveries, indaced by the quiet sadness of the surrounding scenery— 
** with a heart overflowing with affection for all that is fair and good, when | 
sought to win friends for the sole luxury of loving and being loved, I found 
friendship but another name for self-interest,’ (Minnie’s eyes began to fill,) 
*‘and beauty —stopping and pointing to a glittering snake that lay on their 
path" like that!’ added be. They were now near to the old shepherd, and 
stepping vp to bin, Brackenbury shortly expressed his wish to reside for a time 
in that neighbourhood, and inquired whether he could be accommodated in his 


couage. The shepherd of Shingham was a hale man of about sixty-five years | 


of age ; lis long white hair fell curling over the cullar of his coat, and his gene- 
ral appearance was venerable. His character was what his habits had made it. 
For fifty years his sole employment had been tending sheep on the heaths about 
Shingham, In reply to Brackenbury's inquiry, be said, they had a chamber 


which they never used, which he might have if his wife had nu objection, Af- | 
tera little further conversation, in which our sentimentalist sought to win the | 


old man's favour by spenking in praise of the shepherd's life, complimenting 
him on the appearance of his sheep, the sagacity of his dog, &c. he, accom- 
panied by Minnie, strolled towards the cottage. 

Ip thew way thither, he did not fail to entreat her to intercede for him with 
her moiher. 

Tf,” said he, 1 am to find happiness any where on this side the grave, I 
feel it must be here,” 

Minnie readily promised todo what she could; for from the sadness of his 
Aone and manner she thought he must have sustained some great misfortune, 
and a wish to contribute to its alleviation was no more than a natural female 


impulse. When they had nearly reached the shepherd's habitation Minnie | 


‘tripped on before and spoke to her mother, who was still busy at ber whee! 
When, therefore, George approached her, he had little else to do than listen 
The ol lady's heart melted with his tale, and Minnie's eyes began once more 


to twinkle, But, tocut the matier short, in a few days he found bimself, to bis | 


beart’s content, securely established in the family. His whole life was now like 
the realization of a delicious dream. ‘The entire day was spent wandering 
about with the lovely and gentle Minnie, in the most lonely and secluded spots ; 
sometimes slowly pursuing their listless and uncertain way across the more re- 
mote parts of the neighbouring heaths, sometimes threading the devious tracks 
of the dusky woods, or resting for hours together on the trunk of some uproot- 
ed tree, On these occasions it was Brackeabury's part to talk, and Minnie's to 
listen ; and Minnie thought she could have listened fur ever. The melancholy 
music of his language, with the wonders it unfolded. fell upon her ear like the 
voice of some Being of another sphere, while he explained to her the anatomy 


of a flower growing at their feet, spoke of the splendid and gaudy colouring of 


the exotics of other climes, described the manners of the inhabitants of far-off 
countries, the savage cruelty of the aboriginal Americans, the soft lascivious- 
ness of the Otaheitans—when, as the moon's pale thin crescent became faintly 


visible on the clear blue of the evening sky, he unfolded in a general outline, to | 


the amazed and awe-strock simplicity of her mind, the stupendous wonders of 
astronomy—-when he assured her that they themselves were whirling away, at 
that moment, at the rate of more than four hundred miles a minute—when he 
told her, that by going. down to the bottom of her father's well she might see 
the stars at noou-day almost as well as at dark night—when he had pointed out 
to her sume of the more brilliant planets and stars, calling each by its name— 
spoke of their being inhabited as of an unquestionable fact—when he described 
to her the mountain of Venus, its figure, its height—is it wonderful that poor 
Minnie sometimes really (ancied her companion some being of a brighter world 
than this !—an inhabitant of some one of those very stars with which he seemed 
so well acquainted! That passage of Scripture, it is very certain, frequeptly 
occurred to ber mind, in which the angels of heaven are said to have loved, 
wooed, an! won the daughters of men. Minnie was sadly puszied—terrible 
suspicions would sometimes cross her mind: what if this beautiful stranger 
should prove to be one of those very angels come down to Shingham in search of 
a wife! ; 
Thus situated, wandering about for ever, side by side—unseen, unheard by 
mortal eye or ear, and frequentiy at a distance of miles from any human habita- 
tuon—their young hearts brimming with impetuous affections, and ready, at any 
instant, to overflow —each regarding 
had ever beheld—both perpetually under the dissolving influence of the scenery 
around them, where the voice of stillness, like that of « onscience, felt not heard 
was ever humming its drowsy song, |ul\lin : 
that they sometimes felt as though they themselves were the only human beings 
the world contained; and that their feelings soon became like two streams 
gushing from the same 
tinually augmented power of the currents was every instant wearing thinner and 
thinner uniil the slightest accident should be 
mingle the rushing waters into one 


Three months of such blissful feeling as is seldom ex | 


r 
dreams, had now glided away. Another govionced, encept. in 


of one of the party—of Brackenbury. When they walked he did not now a/weys 
throw his ann round her waist ; when reclining on the heath with Minnie by his 
side he fei) asieep sooner than furmerly—he did not rise so early in the morning 


as be was used to do—he proposed to return home earlier in the evening. But 
Minnie was far too deeply absorbed in her o 


the other as the most beautiful being they | 


g all things to repose—it is no wonder | 


| 
sufficient to overwhelm it, and | house, from which George had taken a postchaise. what was the hour’ Minnie 


slight change came over the manners | look along the footpath 





wn happiness to notice these altera- | 


| did not yet know what he meant todo. He might yet come back to her. He 
| thought he should—in fact, he felt sure he would. O how selfish and tyrannical 
is the very best of human hearts! 
| The day of his departure arrived. They separated at a stile half way between 
Shingham and Beacham Well, from whence Brackenbury was to take a chaise 
| to Downham 
which she kissed him and bade him good-by. But Minna’s inexperience had 
left her no better guide by which to judge of the hearts of others, than that which 
| her own afforded her: and, consequently, she had no more doubt of seeing him 
again on the day appointed, than she had of seeing him in the morning, when he 
went to bed at night. 
When he mounted the Cambridge coach, on the following morning, his mind 
was inthe same wavering condition—his thoughts and intentions vague and 
uncertain as before. He seemed to himself to be weary of Minnie, yet could not 


He felt an uneasy want of something, yet knew not what. He wanted novelty, 
excitement—something to wish to obtain ; something to fear to lose—novelty 
in any shape. 

When he had arrived at Cambridge, his banker informed him that his brother 
had been dead a month ; that bis father was dangerously ill, anc that he himself 
had been advertised. As his intentions had assumed no definite shape, he had 
laid down no rule of conduct. He had settled no mode of correspondence with 
Minnie in case of his detention by accident. Indeed this would have been diffi- 
cult, for poor Minnie eould not read writing, and George's sensitive mind would 
have shrunk with disgust from the idea of having his love letters pored over by a 
third party. When, therefore. his banker advised him to post down to his father’s 
seat immediately, he agreed at once to do so. His arrangement with Minnie, to 
beat Shingham on a certain day, formed no obstacle to his doing this, for he had 
not yet made up his mind as to whether he meant ever to go again. He found 
the old gentleman confined to bis bed, from which it was clear he would never 
rise. The doctors proved satisfaciorily that he ought to have died a month ago, 
but his hardy constitution held vut. The gentlemen of the neighbouring estates, 
with their wives and daughters, came frequently to inquire after him. But 


straw whether his father lived or died. 
handsome; but they affected him only as fine statues would have done. They 
seemed to him cold and stony, and altogether to want the warmth and winning 
softness of the kind-hearted Minnie. It never occurred to him that this might 
only be the result of the necessary tribute which they were compelled to pay to 





now began io recollect that the time was considerably overpast when he promised 
to meet Minnie, and that nevertheless a distance of nearly three hundred miles 


\ separated them. ‘ Poor Minnie!" said he; but something occurred to attract | 


attention, and he willingly cut short the reflection. 

There was one young lady, who came two or three times with her mother. 
who for atime made some impression on his heart. This arose, though he was 
not himself aware of it, from some slight resemblance which her face and person 
| bore to those of Minnie Grey. He talked to her; but when he had talked him- 
self into a fine strain of sentimental feeling, she burst out into a fit of laughter, 
and tripped off with a jest on his grave face and melancholy voice. The little 
minx had a dasign on the Brackeubury estates, but she mistook George's cha- 
racter. While she meant to enchant him with her gaiety and wit, she disgusted 
| him with, what he thought, her levity and want of feeling. Brackenbury’s mind 
was soft, tender, affectionate, and melancholy; boisterous mirth was like the 
sharpening of a saw to it. He thought more than ever of Minnie 
| Two months had passed away since he saw her, and he determined to go to 
| her and explain his situation. But the old gentleman was taken worse —he 
‘could not leave him without a great breach of decency. Every day, it was 
asserted by the doctors, would be his last; yet he held out three weeks longer, 

and George was on the point of starting when he died. This event, of course, 
put a stop to his journey 

Minnie was now never out of his mind; as he wandered about the garden and 
_ grounds his fancy woulddrawher picture. She sat by the window of her father's 
| cottage with her head on her hand, and her elbow resting on a pillow on the table 
‘beside her. She was looking through the window along the path leading to 
Beacham Well. She was thin, but not haggard. In her eye sat hopeless resig- 
| nation 
| one vivid spot of bright red on the prominence ef each cheek , so bright, it seem- 
| ed as though a living coal was actually burning beneath the transparent skin 
Now and then a single tear would hang for an instant suspended from the long 
dark fringes of her eye, then fall upon the other hand that rested on her lap; 





and as she felt the moisture, her eye would rest upon it fora moment, then set- | 


tling once more upon the foot-path, a sigh, like a convulsion, would shake her 
| frame, and all was again wrapt in the stillness of unmurmuring sorrow. As 
George contemp!ated this picture, the tears trickled over his cheeks like rain 
| He winked his eyes, and tried to sbut out the picture from his mind. But it had 
only the effect of changing, not banishing it. She recurred again in the likeness 

of Shakspeare’s Ophelia. George moved rapidly towards the stables. By the 
time be had reached them, however, he recollected that it would be impossible 
to go to Shingham and back before the funeral. 

In a few days the funeral took place. From this time he had no leisure for 
| thought. He was nowSir George Brackenbury and possessor of the family 
| estates. There were deeds and parchments of every dimension to be louked 
over with the attornies and steward; there were legacies to be paid; there 
were new leases to be granted to tenants; new tenants to be accepted; the 
estates to be ridden over; Sut. above all, he was to offer himself a candidate for 
his father’s vacant seat in parliament 

{ Disappointments and other misfortunes attended him J 

The result of all this was a long fit of illness, and the month of May had 
| come smiling in before George, or rather his medical attendants, found him in a 

fit condition for travelling. He had now become thoroughly convinced that he 
could not live happily, perhaps not live at all, without Mimnie Grey. But he 
had horrible forebodings as to the state in which be should find her. He could 
not bear the thought of losing her, and yet he would certainly have been dis- 
agreeably disappointed to find her in perfect health. Yet, notwithstanding al 
his anxiety, with the moral cowardice peculiar to such characters, he shunned 
the opportunity of satisfying his doubts At length, however, when he had ac- 
quired strength enongh to reaew his solitary rambles, Minnie was never out of 
his mind ; and, at last, he succeeded in working up his feelings to that degree, 
| that he felt he could not live under their intensity. He threw himself into a 

post-chajse and started for Shingham. But we must precede him 
He had left Shingham on a Monday morning, and had promised to meet 

Minnie at the stile, half-way between Shingham and Beacham Well, exactly at 
| seven o'clock on the evening of the following Saturday Old Time hobbled 
away with the foor intervening days on his back, (Minnie thought.) as though 
| the soles of his feet were studded all over with corns. Nevertheless, he did, at 
| last, contrive to carrythem off. The hour of six arrived, and found the un- 
| doubting Minnie standing by the style so often mentivned, and watching the 
| path leading to Beacham Well. She waited, as nearly as she could guess, the 
| lapse of an hour Brackenbury did not appear. She crossed the stile, and be- 


fountain, and only separated by a barrier which the con-| fore she had quite settled the question, as to whether she should go on to 


| Beacham Well or not, she found herself already there, and inquiring at the post- 


was both astonished and delighted to hear that it stil] wanted a quarter to seven 
She walked slowly back—she reached the stile ; then, turning, cast a wistful 
No one appeared ; Minnie sighed, as the thought, for 
the first time, occurred that perhaps he would not come. But she repelled it 
instantly, as something she dared not look upon. Time wore on; it occurred 
| again, and again she repelled it. But it continued to return at shorter and 

shorter intervals, till she could no longer resist it. She felt conviction, like a 
burglar, steal inte her soul. For a while helpless and hopeless grief, like a 


He was surprised and disappointed at the cheerfulness with | 


bear the thought of her loving another. The fact is, he was weary of himself, | 


George saw that all this was mere matter of form; he saw that they did not care a | 
Amongst the young ladies several were | 


what is called decorum. He already began to weary of his newposition. He | 


Her countenance was very pale, excepting where it was lighted up by | 


write 
‘ 


tation of firs, the broad heath Every thing remained unaltered. He began to 
| ask himself—for the cool evening air and the exercise of walking bad given 
| something like vigour to his mind—be began to ask himself, * Why should 
Minnie alone be changed! Surely the work of eight months cannot have done 
very much!’ But he did not like to pursue the subject. He was now on the 
very spot on which he had first accosted her, and she began to flit before his 
| imagination in al! her early loveliness. Her large and loving eyes, her clustering 
hair, her moist and pouting lips, her full and rounded form—his fancy began to 
ron riot inthe rich feast he was aboutto enjoy. Thus it happened, that when 
George entered the cottage his mind was filled with the image of Minnie, 
clothed in the richest attributes with which an eager lover's fancy could supply 
her—and he already felt bis arms sinking into her soft and yielding form, as jt 
were a pillow of down. But he was yet distant by some two or three hundred 
| yards from the scene of his imaginary bliss. 
It was a stillsabbath evening early in May. Minnie cccupied her usual seat 
at the cottage window. ButO howchanged! Day and night, for eight months, 
the hectic locust had been busy at her heart. The breeze that once had wanted 
power to cool her flushed brow, now chilled her to shivering. Wasted and wom, 
she sat with her elbow on the pillow, which lay on a small table beside her, and 
| her cheek resting on herhand. Her eyes were fixed upon a tear that had just 
fallen, and lay like a shattered star upon her other hand as it rested in her lap 
| The good curate of Beacham Well sat opposite to her—a Bible was open be- 
| fore bim, and rested on one end of Minuie’s pillow. The old shepherd and his 
| wife satin silent grief on either side of the large open chimney. The clergy. 
man was reading aloud. Suddenly the startled voice of Minnie was heard er- 
claiming, with fearful rapidity of utterance—** What's that, mother 1—what's 
} that!’ The latch of the door was lifted with a sudden and jarring sound behind 
her. In aninstant Minnie had started up, and turning round, Brackenbury 
stood before her. Woitha wild cry of delight she sprang towards him—her 
arms were twisted round his neck; but just as George expected to feel her 
warm lips press themselves to his, her head fell back, her arms related their 
grasp. 
| ‘The chord which gave voice and music to the form of Minnie Grey, snapped 
under the sudden and violent tension to which it had been stretched. The cler- 
gyman, the aged couple—had the salvation of the world depended on their ac- 
tivity, they could not have moved. Brackentury's eyes were fixed on the signs- 
manual of death. There was no mistaking them; the filmed eye, the dropping 
| jaw—horror was stiffening him to stone. Not a limb stirred—his eye did not 
so much as wink—lip, cheek, and forehead, were alike white, as the dead Min- 
nie’s. He seemed a statue, clothed, in mockery, in the apparel of the living 
Suddenly his features became frightfully distorted, and in the next instant a 
tremendous convulsion bad dashed him to the ground. 
The clergyman was the first to recover himself. Having thrown the shepherd's 
great coat over the stirless form of Minnie, he raised Brackenbury in his arms, 
| and having satisfied himself that he would recever, he placed him in a reclining 
| position against the wall, and directed his attention to the piteous old couple 
At this moment the door of the cottage was opened, and the owner of the flocks 
which the shepherd tended entered. He had come, as was his custom once a 
week, and frequently on a Sunday, to inquire after the condition of the sheep. 
After a brief explanation, the clergyman requested him to ride over to Beacham 
Weil, and procure a postchaise and some one to perform the necessary duties to 
poor Minnie’s corpse. By the time'the chaise arrived, Brackenbury had re- 
cevered from the epileptic shock under which he had fallen. The two women 
whom the farmer bad sent in the chaise, remained all night at the cottage, and 

| Sir George Brackenbury, accompanied by the clergyman, was conveyed to the 
parsonage. Here he continued to reside for many montha—ostensibly to watch 
over the comforts of the shepherd and his wife; but probably his real motive 
was that he might enjoy the melancholy pleasure of wandering amid the scenes 
he had so often traversed with his lost Minnie. 

At the close of the autuinn, having erected a small plain monumental tablet 
over her grave, with the following epitaph . ** Veni et amavit—abivi, et en! ut 
jacet !—G. B,” and having ensured her parents against future want, as far as 
money could do so, he left the neighbourhood, adding one more to the thousand 
proofs that perfect happiness is incompatible with the conditions of humanity ; 
and that he who will drain the cup of bliss to the very dregs, will always find 


bitterness at the bottom. E. J. 
i 

| A STORY WITHOUT A TAIL. 
Crap. TI. 


HOW WE WENT TO DINE AT JACK GINGER'S. 

So it was finally agreed upon that we should dine at Jack Ginger's chambers 
in the Temple, seated in a lofty story in Essex Court. There was, besides our 
hést. Tom Meggott, Joe Macgillieuddy, Humpy Harlow, Bob Burke, Antony 
Harrison, and myself. As Jack Ginger had little coin and no credit, we con- 
tributed each our share to ine dinner. He himself provided room, fire, candle, 
tables, chairs, tablecloth, napkins—no, not napkins; on second thoughts we 
did not bother ourselves with napkins—plates, dishes, knives, forks, spoons, 
(which he borrowed from the wig-maker,) tomblers, lemons, sugar, water, 
glasses, (iecanters—by the bye, I am not sure that there were decanters—salt, 
| pepper, vinegar, mustard, bread, butter, (plain and melted,) cheese, radishes, 

putatoes and cookery. Tom Meggot was a cod’s head and shoulders, and oys- 
ters to match—Joe Macgiilicuddy, a boiled leg of pork, with peas-pudding— 
Humpy Harlow, a sirloin of beef roast, with horseradish—Bob Burke, a gallon 
of half-and-half. and four bottles of whiskey, of prime quality (‘ Potteen,” 
wrote the Whiskyman, ‘I say, by Jupiter, but of which many-facture He alone 
knows )—Antony Harrison, half-a-dozen of Port, he having tick to that ertent 
at some unfortunate wine-merchant’s—and I supplied cigars a discretion, and 4 
bottle of rum, which I borrowed from a West Indian friend of mine as I passed 
by. So that, on the whole, we were in no danger of suffering from any of the 
extremes of hunger and thirst for thecourse of that evening 

We met at five o’clock—sharp—and very sharp. Not a man was missing 
when the clock of the Inner Temple struck the last stroke. Jack Ginger had 
done every thing to admiration. Nothing could be more splendid than his turn- 
out. He had superintended the cooking himself of every individual dish with 
his own eyes—or rather eye—he having but one. the other having been Jost in 
a skirmish when he was midshipman on board a pirate in the Brazilian service 
“Ah!” said Jack, often and often, “these were my honest days—Gad— did | 
ever think when J was a pirate that I was at the end to turn rogue, and study 
the law.”"—Al! was accurate to the utmost degree. The table-cloth, to be sure, 
was not exactly white, but it had been washed last week, and the collection of 
the plates was miscellaneous, exhibiting several of the choicest patterns of 

‘Delf We were not of the silver-fork school of poetry. but steel is not to be 
despised. If the tab’e was somewhat rickety, the inequality in the legs was 
supplied by clapping a volome of Vesey under the short one. As for the chairs 

—but why weary about details—chairs being made to be sat upon, it is suffi- 

cient to say that they answered their purposes, and whether they had backs of 
not—whether they were cane-bottomed, or hair-bottemed, or rush-bottomed, 's 
nothing to the present enquiry. 

Jack's habits of discipline made him punctual, and dinner was on the table in 
less than three minutes after five. Down we sate, hungry as honters, and 
eager for the prey 

“Is there a parson in company ‘” said Jack Ginger, from the head of the 
table 

“No,” responded 1, from the foot 

“ Then, thank God,” said Jack, and proceeded, after this pious grace, to d= 
tribute the cod's head and shoulders to the hongry multitude. 

Caap. Il 
HOW WE DINED AT JACK GINGER'S. 

The history of that cod’s head and shoulders would occupy but little space 

Its flakes, like the snow flakes on a river, were for one moment bright, 
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pmaeo “ the leg of pork.” It appeared, but soon to disappear again. Not 


company but shewed his abhorrence of the Judaical practice of 

anna ae, the flesh of swine. Exually clear in a few moments was it that 
we were truly Britivk in our devotion to beef. The sirloin was impartially 
destroyed on both sides, upper and under. Dire was the clatter of the knives, 
but deep the silence of the guests. Jerry Gallagher, Jack's valet-de-chambre, 
footman, cook, clerk, shoeblack, aide-de-camp, scout, confidant, dun-chaser, 
bum-defyer, and many other offices in commendam, toiled like a hero. He 
covered himself with glory and gravy every moment. Ina short time a vocifera- | 
tion arose for flu ' 
beautiful heraldry '—was inhaled with the most savage satisfaction. 

“ The pleasure of a glass of wine with you, Bob Burke,” said Joe Mac- | 
gillicuddy, wiping bis mouth with the back of his hand al 

« With pleasure, Joe,” replied Bob. “ What wine do you choose! You 
may as well say port, for there is no other; but attention to manners always 
becomes a gentieman.” 

« Port, then, if you please,” 
a man looks at them across the table.” 

« Hobnobbing wastes time.” said Jack Ginger, laying down the pot out of 
which he had been drinking fur the last few minutes, “ and, besides, it is not 
customary now in gentee! society—so pass the bottle about.” 








was according to the fashion of the continent. } 

So the port was passed round, and declared to be superb. Antony Harrison 
received the unanimous applause of the company; and, if he did not blush at 
all the fine things that were said in his favour, it was because his countenance 
was of that peculiar hue that no addition of red could be visible upon it. A 
blush on Anthony's face would Le ‘ike gilding refined gold. 

Whether cheese is prohibited or not in the higher circles of the West End, I 
cannot tell; but I know it was not prohibited in the very highest chambers of 
the Temple. , , 

“It's double Gloucester.” said Jack Ginger ; “ prime, bought at the corner— 
Heaven pay the cheesemonger, for I shan't—but, as he is a gentleman, | give 
you his health.” te 

[don't think,” said Joe Macgillicuddy, “that I ought to demean myself to 
drink the health of acheesemonger ; but I'll not stop the bottle ” 

And, to do Joe justice, he did not Then we attacked the cheese, and in an 
incredibly short period we battered in a breach of an angle of 45 degrees, in a 
manner that would have done honour to any engineer that directed the guns at 
San Sebastian. The cheese, which on its first entry on the table presented the 
appearance of a plain circle, was seon made to exhibit a very different shape, as 
may be understood by the subjoined diagram :— 








[A, original cheese ; EBD, cheese after five minutes standing on the table ; 
EBC, angle of 45°.) 

With cheese came, and with cheese went, celery. It is unnecessary to 
repeat what a number of puns were made on that must pun-provoking of 
plants. 

* Clear the decks,” said Jack Ginger to Jerry Gallagher. ‘' Gentlemen, | 
did not think of getting pastry, or puddings, or dessert, or ices, or jellies, or 
blancmange, or any thing of the sort, for men of sense like you.” 

We all unanimously expressed our indignation at being supposed even for a 
moment guilty of any such weakness ; but a general suspicion seemed to arise 
among us that adram might not be rejected with the same marked scorn. Jack 
Ginger accordingly uncorked one of Bob Burke's bottles. Whop! went the 
cork, and the potteen svon was seen meandering round the table. 

“For my part,” said Antony Harrison, ‘I take this dram because I ate 
pork, and fear it might disagree with me.” 

**[ take it,” said Bob Burke, * chiefly by reasen of the fish.” 

** T take it,” said Joe Macgillicuddy, ** because the day is warm, and it is 
very close in these chambers." 

* T take it,”’ said Tom Meggot, ‘‘ because I have been very chilly all the 
day.” 

“I take it,” said Humpy Harlow, “ because it is such strange weather that 
one does not know what to do.”’ 

I take it,”’ said Jack Ginger, ‘‘ because the rest of the company takes it.” 

“ And [ take it,’ said I, winding up the conversation, * because I like a 
dram.” 

So we all tovk it for one reason or another—and there was an end of that. 

* Be off, Jerry Galiagher,” said Jack—* | give to you, your heirs and assigns, 
all that and those which remaius in the pots uf half-and-half—item for your own 
dinners what is left of the solids—and when you have pared the bones clean, 
you may give them to the puor. Charity covers a multitude of sins. Brush 
away like a shoeblack—and levant.” 

«Why, thin, God bless your Lonour,” said Jerry Gallagher, “ it’s a small lig 
gacy he would have that would dippind for his daily bread for what is left be- 
hind any one of ye in the way of the drink—and this blessed hour there's not 
as much as would blind the left eye of a midge in one of them pots—and may 
it do you al! good, if it a’n't the blessing of heaven to see you eating. By my 
sowl, he that bas to pick a bone after you, won't be much troubled with the 
mate. Howsomever’’— 

** No more prate,” said Jack Ginger. ‘ Here's twopence for you to buy some 
beer—but, no,”’ he continued, drawing his empty hand from that breeches-pock- 
et into which be had must needleesly put it—*‘ no,” said he, ** Jerry—get it on 
credit wherever you can, and bid them score it to me."’ 

* If they will ’’—said Jerry. 

“Shut the door,” said Jack Ginger, in a peremptory tone, and Jerry re- 
treated.” 

“That Jerry,” said Jack, ‘‘is an uncommonly honest fellow, only be is the 
damnedest rogue in London. Bat all this is wasting time—and time is life 
Dinner is over, and the business of the evening is about to begin. So, bump- 
ers, gentlemen, and get rid of this wine as fast as we can. Mr. Vice, look to 
your bottles.”’ 

And on this, Jack Ginger gave a bumper toast. 

Cuap. HL. 
HOW WE CONVERSED AT JACK GINGER'S. 

This being done, every man pulled in his chair close to the table, and pre- 
pared for serious action. It was plain, that we all, like Nelson's sailors at T'ra- 
falgar, felt called upon to do ourduty. The wine circelated with considerable 
rapidity ; and there was no flinching on the pert of any individual of the com- 
pany. It was quite needless for our president to remind us of the necessity of 
bumpers, or the impropriety of leaving heel-taps. We were all tuo well trained 
to require the admonition, or to fall intu the error. On the other hand, the 
chance of any man obtaining more than his share in the round was infinitesimal- 
ly small. The Serjeant himself, celebrated as he is, could not have succeeded 
in obtaining a glass mere than his neighbours Just to our friends, we were 
also just to ourselves; and a more rigid circle of philosophers never surround- 
eda board. ° 

The wine was really good, and its merits did not appear the less striking from 
the fact that we were not habitually wine-bibbers, our devotion generally being 
paid to fluids more potent or more heavy than the juice of the grape, and it 





soon excited our powers of conversation. Heaveas' what a flow of soul! 
Mere good things were said in Jack Ginger’s chambers that evening, than iu 
the Houses of Lords and Commons in a month. We talked of every thing— 
politics, literature, the fine arts, drama, high life, low life, the opera, the cock- 
pit-—every thing from the heavens above to the hells in St. James's Street 
There was not an article in a morning, evening, or weekly paper for the week 
before, which we did not repeat. It was clear that our knowledge of things in 
general was drawn in a vast degree from these recondite sources In politics 
we were harmonious—we were Tories to a man, and defied the Radicals of all 
classes, ranks, and conditions. We dep!ored the ruin of our country, and 
breathed a sigh over the depression of the agricultural interest 
as our vpinion that Don Miguel should be King of Portugal—and that Don 


| 





| 


for ever; it perished unpitiably. “ Bring hither,” said Jack, with a | there, he would have been con 


, | with the Blazers in Galway. 
[I here pause in my uarrative to state, on more accurate recollection, that | in Edinburgh, which he maintained to be a far superior city to London, and re- 
we had not decanters; we drank from the black bottle, which Jack declared | peated sundry witty sayings of the advocates in the Parliament House, who 


Carlos, if he bad the pluck of the most nameless of insects, could ascend the | 


throne of Spain 
mentioned to ears polite, and drank the health of the Duchess of Berri. Opin- 
ions differed somewhat about the Emperor of Russia—some thinking that he 
was too hard on the Pules—others geutly blaming him for not squeezing them 
much tighter. Antony Harrison, who had seen the Grand Duke Constantine, 
when he was cainpaigning,spoke with tears in his eyes of that illustrious prince, 
declaring him, with an oth, to have been ad—d good fellow. As for Leopold, 
we unanimously voted him to be a scurvy hound ; and Joe Macgillicaddy was 
pleased to say something complimentary of the Prince of Orange, which would 
have, no doubt, much gratified bis Royal Highness if it had been communicated 
to him, bot I fear it never reached his ears 


Turning to domestic policy —we gave it to the Whigs in bigh style If Lord 
Grey had been within hearing, be must have instantly resigned—he nerer could 
have resisted the thunders of var eloquence. All the hundred and one Greys 
would have been forgotten—he must have sunk before us. Had Brougham been 


We pitched Louis Philippe to that place which ts never | 





verted to Toryism long before he could have got 
Wo the state of tipsyfication in which he sometimes addresses the Houte of 
Lords There was not a topic left undiscussed. With one hand we arranged 
Ireland—with another put the Colonies in order. Catholic Emancipation was 
severely condemned, and Bob Burke gave the glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory. The vote of £20,000,000 to the greasy blacks was much reprobated, 
and the opening of the China trade deciared a humbug. We spoke, in fact, 
articles that would have made the fortunes of half a hundred magazines, if the 
editors of those works would have had the perspicacity to insert them—and this 
we did with such ease to ourselves, that we never for a moment stopped the 


id, and the half-and-balf—Whitbread quartered upon Chamyton | circulation of the bottle, which kept running on its round rejoicing, while we 
| settled the affairs of the nation 


Then Antony Harrison told us all his campaigns in the Peninsula, and that | 


| capital story how he bilked the tavern keeper in Portsmouth. Jack Ginger en- 


tertained us with an account of his transactions in the Brazile; and as Jack's 
\magination tar outruos his attention to matters of fact, we had them consider. | 
ably improved. Bob Burke gave us ail the particulars of bis duel with Ensign 


cried Joe, “as the ladies of Limerick say, when Brady of the 48th, and how he hit him on the waistcoat pocket, which, fortu- 
| nately for the Ensign, contained a five-shilling piece, (how he got it was never | 


accounted for,) which saved him from grim death. From Joe Macgillicuddy we 
beard multifarious narrations of steeple-chases in Tipperary, and of his hunting 
Tom Meggot expatiated on his college adventures 


seem to be gentlemen of great facetiousness. As for me, | emptied out all Joe | 
Miller on the company ; and if old Joe could have burst his ceremeuts in the | 
neighbouring churchyard of St. Clement Danes, he would have been infinitely | 
delighted with the reception which the contents uf his agreeable miscellany met | 
with. To tell the trath, my jokes were not more known to my companions than | 
their stories were tome. Harrison's campaigns, Ginger's crvises, Borke's duel, 
Macgillicuddy’s steeple-chases, and Tom Meggot's rows in the High Street, had | 
been told over and over—so often indeed, that the severa! relators begin to be- 

lieve that there is some foundation in the fact for the wonders which they are | 
continually repeating 

*T perceive this is the last bottle of port,” said Jack Ginger ; “so I suppose | 
that there cannot be any barm in drinking bad Juck to Antony Harrison's wine- 
merchant, who did not make it the dozen.” 

“ Yes,” said Harrison, “the skin-fliut thief would not stand more than the 
half, for which he merits the most infinite certainty of non-payment.” 

(You may depend upon it that Harrison was as good as his word, and treated 
the man of bottles according to his deserts.) 

The port was gathered to its fathers, and potteen reigned in its stead. A most 
interesting discussion took place as to what was to be done with it No doubt, 
indeed, existed as to its final destination ; but various opinions were broached as 
to the manner in which it was to make its way to its appointed end. Some | 
wished that every man should make for himself; bot that Jack Ginger atrenv- | 
ously opposed, because he said it would render the drinking unsteady. The 
company divided in two parties on the great question of bow! or jug. The Irish- 
men maintained the cause of the latter. Tom Meggot, who had been reared in 
Glasgow, and Jack Ginger, who did not forget his sailor propensities, were in 
favour of the former. Much erudition was displayed on both sides, and I be 
lieve I may safely say, that every topic that either learning or experience could 
suggest, was exhausted. At length we called for a division, when there ap- 
peared — 

For the jug, 


For the bowl, 
Bob Burke 


Jack Ginger 
Joe Macgillicuddy Humpy Harlew 
Antony Harrison Tom Meggot 
Myself 

Majority, 1, in favour of the jug. I was principally moved to vote as I did, 
because | deferred to the Irishmen, as persons who were best acquainted with 
the nature of potteen; and Aptony Harrison was on the same side from former 
recollections of his quarterings in Ireland. Humpy Harlow said, that he made 
ita point always to side with the man of the house 

* It is settled,” said Jack Ginger, * and, as we said of Parliamentary Reform, 
though we opposed it, it is now law, and most be obeyed. I'll clear away these | 
marines, and do you, Bob Barke, make the punch. I think you will find the 
lemons good—the sugar superb—and the water of the Temple has been fa- 
mous for centuries.”” 

“And I'll back the potteen against any that ever came from the island of 
Saints,’ said Bob, proceeding to his duty, which all who have the honour of his 
acquaintance will admit bim to be well qualified to perform. He made it in a 
couple of big blue water-jugs, observing that making punch in small jugs was 
nearly as great a bother as ladling from a bowl—and as he tossed the steamy 
fluid from jug to jug to mix it kindly, he sang the pathetic ballad of Hugger-mo- 
fane. 





**I wish I had a red herring’'s tail,”’ &c. 
It was an agreeable picture of continued ose and ornament, and reminded us 
strongly of the Abyssinian wail of the Platonic poetry of Coleridge. 


Cuar. TV. 
HOW HUMPY HARLOW BROKE SILENCE AT JACK GINGER'S. 

The punch being made, and the jug revolving, the conversation continued ae 
before. But it may have been observed that! have not taken any notice of the 
share which one of the party, Hurnpy Harlow, took in it. The fact is, that he 
had been silent for almust all the evening, being outblazed aud overborne by the 
brilliancy of the conversation of his companions. We were all acknowledged 
wits in our respective lines, whereas he had not been endowed with the same 
talents. How he came among us I forget; nor did any of us know well whe or 
what he was. Some maintained he was a drysalter in the city; others surmised 
that he might be a pawnbroker atthe West End Certain it is that he had some 
money, which perhaps might have recommended him to os, for there was not a 
main in the company who had not occasionally borrowed from bim a sum, too 
trifling, in general to permit any of us to think of repaying it. He was a bro- 
ken-backed little fellow, as vain of his person asa peacock, and accordingly we 
always called him Humpy Harlow, with a spirit of gontlemaulike candour which 
characterised all our conversation. With a kind feeling towards him, we in 
general permitted him to pay our bills for us whenever we dined together at a 
tavern or chop-house, merely to gratify the little fellow's vanity, which I bave 
already hinted to be excessive 


He had this evening made many ineffectual attempts to shine, but at last was | 
obliged to content himself with opening his mouth for the admission, not for the | 


utterance, of good things. He was evidently unhappy, and a rightly constituted 
mind could not help pitying hiscondition. As jug, however, succeeded jug, he 
began to recover his self-possession; and it was clear, about eleven o'clock, 


when the fourth bottle of potteen was converted into punch, that he had a desire | 


to speak. We had been for sometime busily employed in smoking cigars, when, 
all on a sudden, ashrill and sharp voice was heard from the midst of a cloud, 
exclaiming, in a high treble key,— 

“ Humphries told me" — 

We all puffed our Havannahs with the utmost silence, as if we were so many 


Sachems at a palaver, listening to the narration which issued from the misty ta- | 


bernacle in which Humpy Harlow was enveloped. He unfolded a tale of 
wondrour length, which we never interrupted. No sound was heard save that 
of the voice of Harlow, narrating the story which had to him been confided by 
the unknown Humphries, or the gentle gliding of the jug, an occasional tingle 
of a glass, and the soft suspiration of the cigar. On moved the story in its 
length, breadth, and thickness, for Harlow gave it to us in its full dimensions 
He abated it not a jot. The firmness which we displayed was unequalled since 
the battle of Waterloo. We sat with determined countenances, exhaling smoke 
and inhaling punch, while the voice stil! rolled onward. At last Harlow came 
to anend; anda Babel of conversation burst from the lips in which it had been 
so long imprisoned. Harlow looked proud of his feat, and obtained the thanks 
of the company, grateful that he bad come to aconclusion. How we finished 
the potteen—covverted my bottle of rum into a bowl, (for here Jack Ginger pre- 
vailed)—how Jerry Gallagher, by superhuman exertions, succeeded in raising a 
couple of hundred oysters for supper—how the company separated, each to get 
to bis domicile as he could—how | found, in the morning, my personal liberty 


| outraged by the hands of that unconstitutional band of gens-d'-armes created for 
| the direct porpose of tyranny, and held upto the indignation of all England by 
| the weekly eloquence ef the Despatch—how I was introduced to the attention 


We gave it | of a magistrate, anJ recorded in the diurnal page of the newspaper—all this must 
ei 


be left to other historians to narrate. 


Crap V 
WHAT STORY IT Was THAT HUMPY HARLOW TOLD aT JaCK GINGER’. 

At three o'clock on the day after the dinner. Antony Harrison and I found 
ourselves eating bread and cheese—part of the cheese-—at Jack Ginger's. We 
recapitulated the events of the preceding evening, and expressed ourselves highly 
gratified ~vith the entertainment Most of the good things we had said were 
revived, served up again. and laughed at once more We were perfectly satis 
fied with the parts which we had respectively played. and talked ourselves into 
excessive good humour Al! on a sudden Jack Ginger's countenance clouded 
He was evident!y puzzled ; and sat for a moment in thoughtful silence We asked 
him, with oriental simplicity of sense, “ Why art thow troubled?” and ina 
moment he answered — 

+ What was the story which Hompy Harlow told os zbout eleven o'clock last 
night. just ae Bob Burke was teeming the last j ig?” 

“It began,” said I, * Humphries told me” 

“ It did,” said Antony Harrison, cutting 4 deep incision into the cheese 


with * 








“DT know it did,” said Jock Gy ; “but what ie it that 
him! I cannot recollect i if Leas 10°60 tei wna “ 

Antony Harrison and I mosed in silence, and racked our brains, but to no por- 
pose. On the tablet of our memories no trace had beet engraved, and the tale 
pba a S8 reported by Harlow, was as if it were not, so far as we were 
ana we were in this perplexity, Joe Macgillieuddy and Bob Burke entered 

“We have just been taking a hair of the same .” anid Joe 
pleasant party we had last might. Do you know what 
ing of for the last half ho ' 

We professed our mability to conjecture 
ume then,” Continued Joe, “it was about the story that Harlow told Inst 

“ The aory begirs with « Humphries told me.” said Bob 

eI eo Joe, * for eur lives we cannot recollect what it was” 
al Rohe ot "me all exclaimed. ** How inscrutable are the movements of 

Aud we proceeded to reflect on the frailty of our memories. and moralising in 
astrain that would have done honour to Dr Johnson ' 7 

** Perbaps,” said I, “ Tom Meggot may recollect it” 

Idle hope! dispersed to the winds almost as soon as ul 
words had scarcely passed “the bulwark of my teeth,” when T 
ree yo ougee d oo in theeye On enquiry, it vetebd on dalla tc 
the rest of us, remembered only the cab : : f 
bat of the tale iaeath, nothing y the cabalistic words which introduced the tale, 

Tom had been educated in Edinburgh, and was strongly attached to what he 
calle meta ks ; and, accordingly, after rubbing his forehead, be exclaymed— 

“This ts & psychological curiosity, which deserves to be developed I ba 
pen to have half a sovereign about me,” (an assertion, which, | may remaak E 
passing, excited considerable surprise in tis sadience,) “and I'll ask Harlow to 
dine with me at the Rainbow. 1'l| get the story out of the humpy rascal—and 
no mistake.” 

We acquiesced in the propriety of this proceeving; and Antony Harrison 
observing that he happened by chance to be lisengaged, hooked himself on Tom, 
who seemed to have a sort of national antipathy to such & ceremony with a 
talent and alacrity that proved him to be a veteran warrier. or what, in common 
parlance, is called an old soldier , 

Tom succeeded in getting Harlow to dinner, and Harrison socceeded in mak. 
ing him pay the bill, to the great relicf of Meggot's half. sovereign, and they 
parted at an early hour in the morning. The Inebmen and myself were at Gin- 
ger's shortly after breakfast, we had beew part occupied in tosaing halfpence to 
decide which vf us should send out for ale, when—-Harrison and Meggot ap- 
peared. ‘There was conscious confusion written in their countenances ‘* Did 
Humpy Harlow tell you that story ' we all exclaimed at once 

* It cannot be denied that he did,” said Meggot. © Precisely as the cleck 
struck eleven, he commenced with Hy mprica told me'"— 

* Well—and what then" 

« Why, there it is,” said Antony Harrivon, “ may I be drummed out if Tean 
recollect another word ” 

* Nor 1,” said Meggot 

The strangeness of this singular adventure made a deep impression on ue 
all. We were sunk in silence for some minutes, during which Jerry Gallagher 
made bis appearance with the ale, which | omitted to mention had been lost by 
Joe Macgillicuddy We sippod that British beverage, much abstracted in deep 
thought. The thing appeared to vs perfectly wecrotable. At last I said “Thie 
never will do—we cannot exist much longer in thie atmosphere of doubt and 
uncertainty. We must have it out of Harlow to night, or there ie an end of al? 
the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent I have credit,” said ] 
‘+ at the widow's, in St. Martin's Lane Suppose we all meet there to-night, 
and get Harlow there if we ean?" ; 

« That I can do,” said Antony Harrison, * for I quartered myself to dine with 
him to-day, as I saw him home, poor little fellow, Inet night. | promise that he 


“Tt waee 
and | have been tatk 


was formed. For the 


| figures at the wiclow's to-night at nine o'clock.” 


So we separated At nine every nan of the party wae in St. Martin's Lane, 


seated in the little back parlour; and Harrison wae good ae bie word, for he 
brought Harlow with him. He ordered # sumptuous supper of mution kidneys, 
interspersed with sausages, and setto At eleven o'clock precisely, the eye 


of Harlow brightened, and putting his pipe down, be comumnced with a abril! 


voice— 
ve Humphries told me" — . 
“ Aye,” said we all, with one accord, “ here it ie—now we shall have it—take 


care of it this time.” 

* What do you mean?” sail Hompy Harlow, performing that feat, whieh by 
the illastrious Mr. John Reeve is called © faring up” 

* Nothing,” we replied, © nothing, but we are anzious to hear that story.” 

1 understand you,” said oor broken-backed friend. “now recollect that 
I did tell it once or so before tn your company, but | shall not be a butt any lon 
ger for you or any body else.” 

* Don't be in a passion, Humpy,” said Jack Ginger 

“ Sir,” replied Harlow, “1 hate nicknames— it is a mark of a low mind to wee 
thetn—and as T see lam brought here only to be insulted, I shall net trouble 
you any longer with my company ” 

Saying this, the little man seized bis hat and umbrelia, and strode out of the 
room 

** His back is up,” said Joe Macgillicuddy, “ and there's no use of trying to 
get it down Tam sorry he is gone, because | should have made him pay for 
another round.” 

But be was gone, not to return again—and the story remains onknown. Veo, 
as uudiscoverable as the hieroglyphical writings of the ancient Egyptians. It 
exiets, tobe sure, in the breast of Harlow; but there it is buried, never to 
emerge into the light of day. It is lost to the world—ard means of recovering 
it, there, in my opinion, exist none. The world must go on without it, and 
states and empires must continve to flourish and to fade without the knowledge 
of what it was that Humphries told Harlow. Such is the inevitable course of 
events 

For my part, I shall be satisfied with what I have done in drawing wp this ac- 
curate and authentic narrative, if I can seriously impression the minds of my 
readers the perishable nature of mundane affaire—if [can make them reflect 
| that memory itself, the noblest, perhaps the characteristic, quality of the be 
| man mind, will decay, even while other faculties exist—and that in the worls 
| of aceledrated Lord of Trade and Plantations, of the name of Jolin Locke, 
“we may be like the tombe to which we are hastening, where, though the brase 
and marble remain, yet the imagery is defaced, and the inscription is blotted out 
for ever'™ 





—— 
| FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 
| OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE MATTER OF QUASHER THE BLACK SERVANT, AND HOW 

THEY ENDED 10 THE SATISFACTION OF NOBODY 
Continued from the Allnon of May 3 
| Gray and his brethren were certainly the most unlucky dogs upon earth, for 
| NO sooner were they out of one slough, than they were up to their neck in ano- 
ither Aad who, think you, was the cause of this new quandary, but Quashee 
the black servant ! 

This affair about Quashee, you must know, was an old story; and Joho's 
father or grandfather, | forget which, had been bat indifferent honest in the 
business. How they came by Quashee originally ie not clear, and many say he 
was kidnapped; but be that as it may, old Squire Bull, finding that people talked 
about the biacky, and would ask disagreeable questions about bis title wo him, 
bethought himself how he might best get quit of him, and lose nothing. at the 
same time, by 00 doing. So one fine morning he walked over quietly to the 
bouse of a tenant of his, Old Kit Bamboo, and addressed him thus :—* I've been 
thinking. friend Bamboo, what an excellent hing you might make of Plantation 
farm yonder, in the west, if you would turn your hand to it. With your ready 
cash, and knowledge of farming, the money yoo might make is incalcolabie. 
Capital situation for a sugar manufactory ; and as for a distillery, none like it 
in the neighbourhvod. I'l] let you the place ata fair rent; and harkye, you 
shall bave Qoashee, my black servant, to have and to bold into the bargaia.— 
You know Quashee—an excellent servant, and works Whe atiger. Only ob 
serve,” aid he aloud, for he saw a little weasen-faced old fellow listening 
behind bim, “ You mustn't sell to Nick Frog, nor to Esquire South, nor bet 
| him oot of your Own possession, my conscience would not permit thet, And 
treat him kiodly, too, poor feliow ; though. between ourselves,” contmued he, 

dropping bis voice again to a whisper,“ a thorough basting once a-week or sa 
| will do him a world of goud “ 
| Bamboo. who was well todo in the world already, had no particular fancy for 
| the scheme, but relying on Juhn's word, a bargain was strock between them for 
| Plantation farm at avery tolerable rent; and away marched Bamboo to bis new. 
farm. carrying Quashee and his wife aloug with him, and began digging, trench 
ing. planting. and hoeing from morning to night. For «time the sugar manu 
factory and distillery throve famously ; Bamboo paid bie rent regularly, and was, 
besides. one of John's best customers. Quashee liked bis master very well, for, 
as may be supposed, his master, for his own exke, took very good caro of hum ; 
and the woret usage he met with was, that Bamboo, who was a little peppers in 
| hie temper. would now and then come sharply across his shins with « cane, 

when he found him eleeping in the forenoon beside the sugar coppers, or driak- 

ing spirits from the still behind bie back 

Bot as the dewil would have &. who shoald come that way one day but ba 
diab the field-preacher. a kind of baseborn relation of Martin's? He had once, 
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indeed, teen m clerk in Martin's parish eburch, and having astrong nasa) whine,| Imprimis, The said Bamboo to receive from the said Bull the ‘com of twenty | those wonderful instances of a providential interposition in the affairs of men, 


used to chant the responses most sonorously. But by keeping company with | pounds sterling, money down ; he giving up all claim to the services of the said 
Jeck, Martin's brother, who played upon bis weakness, his head got fairly crazed Quashee after seven years from this date. ; yer 
with vanity, and forthwith he threw his surplice and psalter in Martin's face, and Second, That Quashee shall be free and independent from this moment. . 
set up as preacher himself, He roared in taverns and mason-lodges, spouted in | with this proviso, that for the next seven years he work as an apprentice to his 
market-places; a tub turned upside down, a sentry-box, or a sugar-cask before | inaster Bainboo, or any other person to be named by Jobn Bull, as hard as ever. 
& grucer's door, would serve bis purpose ; nay, down he would goat times on bis| Third, That although Quashee shall only work for Bamboo two days in the 
knees in the very kennel, and bis talk was all of hell and damnation " ay week, the said Bamboo shall pay him for the same, exactly as if he nad wrought 
a sharp eye to the main chance. He would wind op his | six 
Seaedae hs toning of ob eye. if any one dropped a shilling in bis hat ; and Fourth, That Quashee shall be flogged as usual, but that John’s overseer is to 
he had 2 strange hankering after rich widows, one of whom, by the way. be con- hold the horsewbip instead of Bamboo . . 
trived to marry. Indeed, with all his sanctimonious airs, it was shrewdly sus- Fifth, That Quashee shall pay out of his savings. half-a-crowm to the sai 
pected he had a month's mind to the women; and strange as it may seem, (for | overseer for bis trouble in flogging him as aforesaid ; and failing his paying such 
& more ynshaven villain you never set eyes on,) they seemed to have a sneaking | sum, the goods uf the aforesaid Bamboo may be taken in execution fr the same 
kindness for him. He was the greatest miechief-inaker ever heard of; if he | by writ of distringas and rendition: exponas ' 
got into a family, he was sure to turn the house upside down, till im a few days Sizth, That on the elapse of the seven years, the said Quashee is at liberty to 
you would find the husband and wife at fistycofls, and the daughters pulling | starve, hang, diown, or otherwise make away with bimself or others, as he 
| ellow Obadiah. With all this, as you may | thinks proper 
pa Ding yeni vyndory bam gamete breathing Though he taaaen | It toke with great difficulty Bamboo continued to restrain himself at some of 
to hate Peter, they were found drinking together more than once at the sign | these clauses, which Manley read with all the gravity and selfcomplacency 
of the Holy Poker, about the time when Peter got into John's house as afore- | imaginable ; but knowing well he bad no friend that would stand up for him, and 
said; and as for that atheist Dick, though Obadiah pretends not to speak to him | that any thing was better than nothing, he thought it prudent to make the most 
in the street, he was seen walking arm in arm with bim in the dusk of the even- of a bad bargain, and sign the agreement at once. * Well,” said he, as be put 
ing, the very night when some of Martin's silver spoons were carried off, and, | bis hand to it, “ though it is not half his value, take bim, and the devil go with 
in fact every body knew they were on the best of terms, Indeed, so that Oba- | him; but I'm mistaken if Quashee don't find Master Bull work ere long. The 
diah got a share of the pie for himself, be never cared much though Old Nick | next time he gets a carving knife into his hands, Julin or any one that happens to 
should help him to it. stand next him, may'nt come off so cheaply.” ' , 
Now it 8 happened that among his other rambles, Obadiah bad made his way If Bamboo was bat indifferently pleased at this conclusion, Dick and Obadiah 
to Plantation Farin; and liking Bamboo's good cheer, (who, not knowing bis | were furious. Neither of these, of course, cared sixpence about Quashee, 
tricks, was very kind to him at first.) he fairly contrived to spunge about the | whom they would have seen stewed in a sugar copper, ever a slow fire, with all 
house so long, that at last Bamboo knew not how to get quit of him. And how, | the coolnese in life; but the notion that Bamboo was to be paid for him after all, 
think yo, did the ungrateful villain reward bim for hie kindness, but by stirring land that nothing was to come their way, drove them frantic. But of all the 
wp Quashee to rebel, who, poor wretch, was silly enough to believe any thing, | parties concerned, Quashee was the most confounded. His head being of the 
telling him that he was cruelly abused, and that he bad only to kick up am in- | hardest at any time, and not having a great turn for nice distinctions, he could 
feral row in the house, and threaten to cut Bamboo's throat, in order to get | not be brought, for the soul, or rather, I should say, the body of him, to perceive 
whatever he wanted that he had gained any thing by the change And, in truth, it was no wonder if 
All this time he was circulating the most awful lies among John's tenantry | his ideas were a little confused on the subject. No sooner did he hear that the 
about Bamboo's treatment of Quashee. “Ab!” be would exc!aim to some old | agreement with Bamboo was signed, than up he got one fine morning, and exclaim- 
lady, * poor Quashee hasn't seen a morse! of meat for three days, Let me carry | ing, “ Come, I'll take mine ease to-day, however,” he stowed away a bottle of 
him this leg of mutton, you'll never miss it.” “ Have you ever such a thing as | rum into bis breeches pocket, and went strolling away up the path, singing 
a shilling aboot you'” he would say to another; “ poor Quashee has'nt a rag to | * Possum upa Gum-tree,” when, who should he meet but Juhn Bull's new over- 
cover his nakedness.” “For the love of Heaven,” he would ery to a third, | seer, who came smack over his shins with an accursed horsewhip ten times 
“Jend me a tester to buy a plaster fur Quashee’s back.” But Quashee never | longer than Bamboo's.—* What's that for!” cried Quashee, roaring like a 
saw the colour of the money; and what became of the leg of mutton, Heaven | rhinoceros; “am not I a free uigger—a man and a brother—eh 1” 
only knows. *O Lord, yes, to be sure,” cried the overseer, giving him another tight cut 
At ene time he would swear on the Evangel, that he bad heard Quashes roar- | over the shoulders—‘ free as air, no doubt of it! You're an apprentice now! 





ing out while his master flogged him with a cat-o-nine-tails, though he knew { Only, take up that hoe, and fall to work incontinently on that turnip field, or, by 


perfectly it was only Quashee's wife whom Quashee was drubbing, as he didocca- | St. Christopher, your back and my horsewhip shall be better acquainted.” 
sionally, for the sake of domestic peace. At another time he would come in with Quashee, poor wretch, felt quite duinbfoundered at this unexpected turn ; bat, 
a story of his having seen Quashee not able to stand with sheer fatigue, though | seeing there was no help for it, he took up his hoe, and fell to work, though with 
the troth was, it was only with new rum, which Obadiah had been plying bim | a bad grace. But from that day to this he has never been able to make out the 
with from the still to raise his courage, as he said, over proof. Now, though | difference between a slave and an apprentice 
Gray and hie friends knew porfectly what a humbug Obadiah was, and never —~>— 
believed a word he said, they had seen this would be a good opportunity for SPECULATION ON GHOSTS. 
throwing John and Arthur into perpiexity ; so, without thinking that they a witt Tas SINGULAR CIRCUMeTANCE OF a DREAN.* 
manufacturing a stick which would break their own sconces at last, they joinec . : bie 
might and main in the cry which Obadiah and his crew had got up. None was , (We omit some observations on Ghosts, and proceed to the remarkable 
so Joud upon the subject as Buckram. For a time he would talk of nothing but | dream } z , - : " 
} oe mlb ply snare I ™ b aed SS i ee ai With respect to dreams, although, generally speaking, they may be considered 
old eete-cntabel sugar-baker he might go whistle for his price! He keep a | 88 the wild vagaries of the fancy let loose from the control of our judgment 
! ; P 1 at 1 ‘hance 
OIE aden? hal ee kn coats tor on Vee ese at eae beeh observed in almost all ages in the circumstance of their being chosen as a 
oo, « “ 0 Pf. 
| 








“ But isn’t it odd,” some one would say, “ that if he be starved and bastina. | medium for disclosing some important event, that has baffled, perhaps, the most 
doed in that fashion, Quashee should look ae sleek and comfortable as he does 1 diligent investigation. It is rere unnecessary to cite the numerous esas 
It was only last week | saw him dancing Jiggery Boo before his master's door, | '" Geriptare,’ of the divine Phe ap of Gronmne Go well do visions, . : mee 
and bang me if he be not as fat asan alderman.” * Lord bless you,” Bockram | which, . their ee A ee not <r ate the a - mere eons 
would reply, *'a mere delusion Dropsy! my dear sir, dropsy! all brought an causes he Greeks and Romans were clearly imbued with the same belief in 
by flogging and hard labour 


’ a , tly visitation; and hence we re i rtant tra - 
He'll not live a month, depend upon it. The | the truth of nightly visitation MK ice we read of many importan nsac 
man's black in the face already.” 


tions that are said to have been brought about by the instigation ef some 
7 divinity. 

’ boo Ke » a sto bout his ea : 

T'was in vain that Bamboo, who had no wish. to raise a storm a out his ears, If we agsin coer from classic ground, ‘end alight on our own isle, we may 
# De Come Sap &, proved Seuss a jecties, by the evidence of June's owe over- till find innumerable traees of this early impression. I do not now advert to those 
seer, that Quashee was in fact better clothed, housed, fed, aud physicked, than | *"' . 7 Ime 


half of John's own tenants were. For Obadiah so contrived to poison their ears of vulgar belief, arising probably from the influence which monkish ingenuity | 
with lies, through the newspapers and anonymous letters, that an apostle would possessed over the mental condition of darkened Europe by means of pretended | 
. yi . > J 


cle 7 1 visitations; but I speak now of that sober and implicit 
Labused miracles, dreams, anc r p 
doe par A ane el on care eae On teak pais, 2d 002: lier terpren | faith which some excellent and learned individuals have possessed, whose refined 
er asietinn eh Sa Quashee = wetee end worse s , taste and classical attainments have given lustre to the age in which they lived 
All this had fom lace sti Gray took the books in hand. But when once | I have been led to these reflections from a circumstance that transpired long 
he and his friends hed ot snugly seated in the office, they began to wish they | 28°: but still, as it was somehow connected with part of my own family, and 
had left Quashee and hes = auee their own matters and would fain have | Te!ated circumstantially and faithfully by those whom I was ever taught to vene- 
given the go-by to all they had promised before. But this did not suit Dick and | ™ and respect, [ may be excused if I refrain from turning into ridicule the 
his brethren, who, as they hated Gray now even worse than Arthur himeelf, | ™@M0ry of those who, strongly impressed with the truth of what they asserted, 
were determined 80 good a subject for tormenting him, should not be lost sight | felt bound to give credence to occurrences when aided by the testimony of their 
of. So they took up the ery in their ture ; and now you would see the strangest GWA HOON. 
meetings openly taking place between Dick and Obadiah, at the Half in Half ;— . 
Dick daulie « ribald cong on one side of the fire—Obadiah snivelling out a of Suffolk, was one of those upright, honest, and useful members of the estab- 
paraphrase on the other—and both tasting a long life and a merry one to | lishment who effected much good ina quiet way. He was, moreover, one of 
Quashee, and immortal confusion to Bambvo ' | your trustworthy inen whose word was his bond, and whose sturdy love for ve- 
Bamboo had taken the matter pretty coolly till Madame Reform and her | "ity displayed iteelf in all that he said or did. His promise, once pledged, 
hangers on had got possession of John's house ; for old Muscovado and Molas- | SY*" & & beggar, no moral power could induce him to forego its redemption 
ees, and two or three of his friends, who were then in John’s service, had a good There was an old cow-leech lived in the village: of him and my grandfather it 
deal to eay with him, and did their best to fight Bamboo's battles in his absence, | ¥** facetiously remarked, that they together told more falsehoods than any other 
But now one and all of them had been turned out; the new folks would not 
hear of one of Bamboo's people being allowed to get near the house ; and Bam. | & very one knew my grandsire too well to believe him capable of an untruth ; 
boo began to eee clearly that he was made the scape-goat fur John’s conscience, | *® % the cvntrary, they were fully aware of old Chris. Crupper's ability in filling 
and that Quashee, on whose handi-work the sugar-manutactory quite depended, | up both their measures in tbat particular even to the overilowing. 
wes to be taken from him nolens velens. So what with anziety about the issue My grandfather had an elder brother, a substantial manufacturer, of whom he 
and twe or three bad crops after another, he began to go beck in the world at a | °Ye' spoke in the highest praise, and in a manner which showed that his esteem 
sad rate. His bond, which formerly wes as good as the Bank's, nobody would | 87°8* no less from a consciousness of his personal merits as a man than his fee!- 
take ; and, I believe. on my conscience, if he had offered to make & present of | "85 484 brother. It was the habit of my grandsire to visit us annually, or of. 
his distillery to any one no one would have thanked hien for it tener, as his duties permitted him. On one of these occasions he was accom- 
Things, indeed, were coming to such # pitch on Plantation farm, that, for the | Pé nied by bie brother, who at that time lived ata distant part of the kingdom. 
sake of getting out of this anxiety, Bamboo would have willingly given up He was an elderly man, portly, and somewhat magisterial in his appearance, but 
Quashee for half his value. Quashee, who had been told by that artful dog, of gentle manners. I can just remember his person—he wore a well-powdered 


Obadiah, of what had been going en in John's house about bim, got quite savage | “'?> with three tiers of curls, a Lord Townley-cut coat, huge flaps to his waist- | 


with impatience, and one night swallowed a bottle of rum, and made a fun at | coat-pocket, and a pair of immense silver buckles in his shoes. As he sat after 
Bamboo with a carving knife, which was with difficulty wrested out of bis bands, dianer in a cumbrods arm-chair, enjuying the soothing influence of his pipe and 
and then running out, he set fire to the distillery, which was only got under after | tobacco, he looked the very picture of honest old English luxury. I might, how- 
a puncheon or two of Bamboo's best spirit had been staved or consumed ; so | Ye from lapse of time, when aided by no other technica memoria, have forgot- 
that Bamboo and his family lived in fear of their lives with him. Gray and | '® both him and his appendages of wig, flap-pockets, silver shoe-buckles, pipe, 
Dram would not have cared a jot te have taken Quashee from Bamboo at once, and all, but for two circumstances; his having presented me with a handsome 
without allowing him a shilling for him. Bot some among the servants, who silver watch, and his recital of a tale, in which he was himself concerned when 
saw that Bamboo was too good a customer to ruin, and that this plan of taking a | ® YOUN Man. and which for years afterwards was deeply engraven on my mind, 
wan's property from him without his leave, might come to be ne joke if tried | on account of its mysterious development of a dark and diabolical transaction 
with themselves, stood out and said, that though Bamboo must give up Quashee, | Years, pemerer, passed away, and my great uncle died, and even the tale itself 
he must be paid for him in some shape or other. So, as Manley had shewn began to fade from my memory, and made me sometimes fancy that as I was at 
himself such » conjurer in the matter of the Church Field, they all begged him | ‘He ‘ime it was related but a child, the whole might have been # mere fiction, 
to try his hand once more on a newplan ; which he, being mighty conceited of his | 4 that I had jumbled it up with some other tale of mystery, of which among 
own skill, agreed to do at once. “Aha!” said be, “see if] don't bring you all | Durses and dome stics there is no lack. It happened, however, the last visit my 
off with a wet finger. I'll devise a scheme which shall satisfy Dick, please grandfather (who lived to the verge of extreme old age, but is now gathered to 
Obadiah, delight Bambuo, and make Quashee sing for jov." So away be went his fathers) paid us, the conversation taking a ghostly tarn, I reverted to the 
to hie own room, and locked himeelf in, and there he sat pondering for an hour | *t°'Y which my uncle had many years ago related whilst sitting after dinner in 
ortwo upon the matter. Bamboo sents civil message, to ask whether he might the very arm-chair then occupied by my reverend ancestor, and requested the lat- 
speak to him for a moment before he made up his mind. © Get you gone,” quoth pel rr far as bis memory would permit, to give a circumstantial detail of the 
he, through the key-hole; “would you disturb my meditations! You'll know | ¥"° o affair, which he did se fellows art 
all in good time.”” At last the door opened, and down he came, looking as if he * Although a period of some lengt vhas intervened since the adventure to 
were ready to burst with wisdom, and sending for Bamboo, he seated himself which my brother alluded took place, yet it has ever since made an indelible im- 
with great gravity in an arm-chair, and then pulling vot three five-pound notes, | P’e*s'0n ON my memory. After the same manner in which your uncle related it 
he sceosted him thes :— to you, so he did to me when the matter had just transpired. I was then at 
**My master, John Bull, is a generous fellow—a very prince. Though he college, and as often as I have had conversation with him as touching the singular 
knows that you have no more right to Quashee than I hyve, he scorns to do an | *4ventore, be has never varied in the substantial part of the narrative. He was 
ungenteel thing. Quashee you must give up—But here's a matter of fifteen | “tat time the jonior partner of an extensive manufactory, and in that capacity 
pounds for you.” (Here Bamboo's visage hegan to brighten wp. “ Put it in | Y*s *PPpeW ted to travel a certain round every year. Ashe was recently married, 
your pocket—and you shall pay interest upon it in the meantime, till I call upon hte wife eeen — mpanied him on these occasions. It happened at the close 
you fer the principal There now ! that's doing the thing handsomely, ie it not!” of one summer . day, or rather: towards nightfal, ke arrived for the first time in 
You may fancy how Bamboo looked at this speech. At first he laughed out- |! !ie ata small obscure town in the northern part of Suffolk, and alighted with 
right, for he thought that the whole was a jest: but when he saw that the man his wife at the Commercial Inn, which happened to be just at the entrance of 
was in carnest, he began to bite his lips and fumble thé head of his cane with | ‘®* Place. As he was a stranger, and withal fatigued with bis journey, he de- 
such an expression that Manley saw he must come downa peg immediately ; 0 termined to betake himself to his supper and then to his repose ; accordingly. 
he asked another day to consider the matter, telling Bamboo he would think of a | "®'8 Biventhe necessary orders, which were promptly obeyed, he dispatched 
new plan that should please him better. And to be sure the next day he came his meal and soun retired to rest—resolving, like a thrifty man of business, to 
down with a sheet of parchment in his hand, all engrossed in a fair hand, and spend the next morning amongst his customers. He was not long before he 
told Bamboo (\vis was bis ultimatum, and that if he, Bamboo. demurred about | ‘!! inte & profound slumber; but during his sleep he hada dream. which 


potting bis nine to it, he would leave him to the tender mercies of Dick and his | *t00es by no means extraordinary in itself. yet from the events that followed, 
friends. who would soon settle the question in their own way. The deed was and its singular coincidence with those events, might be considered as one of 
featit 





‘Articles of Agreement between John Ball, eq . and Christopher 
Bamboo, Sogar Baker and Distiller, of Plantation Farm. 
something in this fashion 


* We insert this arti knowing, from the character of the writer, and the high 


respectability of the parties, thatthe singular circumstance mentioned in the paper 
are facts.—£d. of Lendon Magarine. 


West ;" and it ran 


during the dormant state of our physical powers, yet a remarkable faith has | 


My grandfather, who was a clergyman, and held a small living in the county | 


two persons inthe parish. ‘This was true, nor was any misled by this witticism, | 


| for the purpose of revealing a series of crime which has long remained boried in 
| oblivion to all bat the criminals themselves. He fancied tha: he bad just alighted 
at the very inn in the middie of the day, and instead of entering the house, he 
amused himself by walking up the town and observing, with the curious eye of 
a stranger, every thing worthy of notice—he came,to the end of the main street, 
and turning the corner to go down another, which appeared to lead out of the 
village, the parish church came in sight. After pausing a minute or two to 
inark its structure, he went on following the track of the second street, until jt 
led him into the high road, at the opposite end of the town by which he entered. 
He continued his walk, however, till he reached a lane ; feeling as if urged on 
| by some strong impulse, he turned down its narrow winding till he reached a cot- 
tage of miserable and desolate appearance. He entered the garden, where nothing 
met his sight but a well—but on looking down, he saw to his horror the resem. 
blance of a human skeleton. When he awoke, he endeavoured to shake off the 
| disagreeable recollections of his dream by calling to mind the various engage- 
meuts of the day, and as it was high summer, and a clear bright morning, he rose 
| early for the purpose of takiog an airing and enjoying the freshness of the cooling 
| breeze. Being as I said befure a man of business and activity, he did not suffer the 
| unpleasant nature of his nightly slambers to disturb the duties of his waking mo- 
ments ; accordingly, having dressed himself, he sa!lied forth on his morning ram- 
ble. Lhe sun was mounting brightly in the clear blue firmament; the birds 
| chirped merrily from the trees, and the lars soared high and gaily leaving a 
| train of song behind him, whilst the sweet air borne over the fields of clover and 
| neadows of newly-made hay brought freshness and hilarity to the waking world. 
It was now about seven o'clock, and as my brother strolled along, sniffing the 
morning air and turning bis eyes from one side to the other, scanning the busy 
apprentices opening their shops, and house-maids scouring the steps of the doors 
! or rubbing the brass knockers that glistened in the morning sun, something struck 
him that the shape and appearance of the street and houses were not altogether 
| strange to him, and as he passed along an indistinct idea of something like the 
| present scene floated acruss his brain. ‘Surely,’ said he to himself, * there is 
| something marvellous in all this; I cannot bave seen this town before, and yet it 
| somehow calls up an association of former ideas.’ He had now reached the end of 
the street, and as he turned down another at right angles a church presented itself 
directly opposite him; he started,and for the first time his dream shot across his 
recollection. He stood gazing for a few seconds wondering at the strange coinci- 
dence ; he then walked onward and every step brought something that bore a 
| striking reseinblanee to the objects uf his dream. ‘Am I dreaming now,’ he 
| inwardly exclaimed, with a slight degree of trepidation creeping over him, ‘ or 
| isthe whole scene to be realized’’ He now felt himself as if spell-bound, and 
| giving way to the impulse he hurried on till he reached the identical lane. Na- 


| ture was pouring forth her richest beauties ; but the sparkling fields and feathered 


| choruses were unheeded by my poor brother; he was not a superstitious man, 
| and was too inuch a man of the world to enter deeply into the metaphysical doc- 
| trine of spiritual agency, yet as he told me, he felt as if under the influence of 
enchantment. Although, as he expected, he fuund the hovel at some distance 
| down the lane in the same condition that he had seen it in his dream, yet when 
| he beheld for the first time its dark and lonely aspect, he started from the loath- 
some spectacle associated as it was with a deed of foul mystery. He essayed 
to reconnoitre the garden, which seemed cold, dark, and neglected, and expected 
every moment to behold the well, but was disappointed—this one object was 
| wanting to perfect the prophetic vision 

As he returned to the inn a thousand strange thoughts came crowding upon 
him. He could not fee) satisfied at the idea of abandoning the adventure so sin- 
gularly commenced, and at last came to the conclusion of sifting the affair to 
| the bottom. While they were at breakfast, his wife, observing his unusual 
abstraction, eagerly inquired the cause, whereupon he related the whole of bis 
mysterious adventure; at her suggestion, he was induced to call in the landlord, 
| that he might furnish them with what information he could respecting the house 
and its inhabitants. The host immediately attended the summons, and, after 
| asking several unimportant questions, which were answered with a circumstan- 
| tial detail in proportion to their insignificance, my brother came nearer the point 
by inquiring to whom the cottage belonged which stood by itself in the narrow 
| lane, and what the character and occupation of its tenants. The landlord looked 
rather surprised at the apparent interest which so wretched a hovel had excited 
| in his guest; and answered, that he believed it was inhabited by an old man and 
| his only daughter, but such was their mode of life and unsocial habits, that few 
| knew orcared about them, separated as they were from all the town beside, by 
| situation and unneighbourly feeling. This account rather stimulated than allay- 
} ed my brother's curiosity ; and having finished his breakfast, he resolved to call 
, At once upon the magistrate, in order that he might obtain further advice vpon 
| the matter. He just reached the door as this official person was stepping into 
his carriage. My brother requested a few minutes’ audience, which the other, 
seeing perhaps from the earnestness of the demand that it must be upon a matter 
of some moment, politely assented to, hoping, however, the conference would be 
brief, as business of importance then demanded his attention: the other was not 
| long in delivering his errand, for he had a peculiar babit of telling a tale in a 
straightforward manner, without the aid of simile or metaphor. At the close, 
| however, the magistrate seemed struck with its singularity, and regretted that 
| he could not afford him his personal attendance at the investigation; but, if it 
were bis wish, he would allow a couple of constables to attend him in any search 
he might be inclined tomake. To this proposa! my brother readily assented ; 
and, having thanked the magistrate for bis politeness and attention, went, accom- 
panied by the two officers, who had already received their instructions from their 
superior. The trio soon reached the cottage, and entered the patch of ground 
by which it was surrounded. Here they were met ty the old man, who, in a 
surly forbidding manner (wpon the constables making known their intention to 
| search his house and premises), told them ‘they might do as they pleased.’— 
| They entered the abode, where every thing wore the appearance of extreme 
misery ; they examined every place to no purpose, for they could find nothing 
of a suspicious nature, and every effort to discover the least signs of a well were 
unavailing. Having been engaged for some time in a fruitless labour, they were 
| about to return, much to the disappointment of my brother ; when it so happen- 
ed, that a number of people, whose curiosity had Leen moved at the appearance 
of the constables going on some official errand with a strange gentleman, follow- 
edthem tothe spot. By this time there were about a duzen collected, besides 
4 proportionable complement of children. It soon became rumoured among the 
wondering group that the object of investigation was the discovery of a well.— 
| ‘A well? a well!’ exclaimed an old woman, pressing forward—* why, what can 
| they want with it—there has been none to my recollection for the last forty 
years’ T remember it, however, as though ‘twere yesterday, and many a time 
| have I and Gaffer ‘s daughter amused ourselves by throwing down stones 
| to hear the rolling echoe that sounded like thunder.’ This was sufficient to call 
| up the feelings of my brother to a fresh state of excitement —* Where was the 
| spot?’ said he, eagerly. * Where?’ re-echoed the old woman, ‘why, as near 
| as T can guess. you are now standing over the mouth.” ‘ It must be so,’ he men- 
tally answered. Upon this piece of information they went to work with renew- 
| ed ardour, and by the assistance of the by-standers the earth was soon cleared 
away, till they caine to some planks and brick-work closely cemented. A pick- 
axe, however, being procured, this obstruction was soon removed, and the aper- 
ture was distinctly seen —‘! thought that must be the spot, or I was much 
mistaken,’ said the old informant, as she moved away, thinking, doubtlese, it was 
merely some caprice of the owner in having the well re-opened: ‘ he was & 
cursed old fool for blocking it up, and thus give himself the trouble of trudging a 
quarter of a mile every day for fresh water.’ It was some considerable time be- 
fore they could fix the apparatus fora descent; but when the grappling irons 
were fastened, and the rope let down, there was a breathless silence in the 
interval; the line was drawn up several times without any thing but rubbish 
attached to it. At length, however, something heavier than usual was laid hold on 
by the grapplers—an uncouth box, or trunk, was drawn up, scarcely held together 
by reason of its damp and rotten state. They managed, notwithstanding, to land 
it; bot when it was broken open, a sight presented itself that filled the by- 
standers, who were not prepared for the spectacle, with horror—it proved to be 
the skeleton of a child! 

“ The sensations of my brother cannot be described. —‘ This is a fou! deed, 
neighbours,’ observed one of the cunstables—watch the body a few minutes, and 
we will return.’ They instantly darted into the cottage, secured the old man, 
whe, althongh past eighty years of age, made an obstinate defence. They 
succeeded, however, in binding his hands, and, leaving him to the charge of two 
men, recommenced their search in the apartment. In a little time they had 
removed a pile of faggots, and other lumber that lay heaped up against the wall, 
and here they found, crouching like a hunted cat, a woman about sixty, of 
wretched appearance, the daughter of the old prisoner. It seems that at first 
sight of the officers she had. from a conciousness of guilt, thus secreted herself 
The whole village was by this time gathered round the house, each one having 
something to say, and withal declaring they always entertained a suspicion that 
all was not right. The prisoners were brought before the samme magistrate whom 
my brother had met in the morning, On their examination, although the older 
culprit maintained a dogged silence, yet the woman, overcome by a sense of her 
situation, confessed the child to have been her's by her own father ;—that 
shortly after its birth they conspired to destroy it: and, to prevent detection, 
secured it in a strong box, and threw it down the well—then, by way of further 
precaution against any accidental discovery, they closed ite mouth with boards, 
and bricks, and garden-earth They had lived together ever since like two 
proscribed spirits, shut out from al! intercourse with their fellow-men. A crime 
so dark and revolting, accompanied with so many extraordinary circumstances 
which led to its disclosure, created a strong sensation at the time among the 
inhabitants of the little town, who locked up to it as ® special instance of the 
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finger of Providence, in appoiuting & stranger to become the discoverer of a 





remains only to be said that the guilty parties were tried and executed at the 
coanty eels dhtetey after ; the house was pulled duwa, and the well being filled 
ap, the whole premises was laid out and made part of an adjoining field. My 
brother, who usually visited that town twice a year for a considerable time 
afterwards, always found a warm reception from the magistrate and the principal 
inhabitants of the place; and it was through the interest of the former that I 
obtained the living, and have preached so long in that very chureh which formed 
so prominent aa object iu the landseape of my brother's strange adventure 


—>—- 
A CHAPTER ON TALLEYRAND. 
[Concluded from the last Albion.) 

Napoleon, when his power was on the decline, began, and not without reason, 
to entertain some distrust of Talleyrand’s fidelity. On one occasion the 
Emperor observed in a menacing tone to the wary statesman—* You imagine 
that in the event of my fall you would be placed at the head of a eouncil of 
regency. Be warned in time, you will gain nothing by joining the ranks of my 
enemies. Were I to be suddenly attacked with a dangerous illness, your death 
would take place before mine.’"—* Sire,” replied Talleyrand, not in the least dis- 
concerted by this abrupt apostrophe, **I need not such a warning to urge me to 
offer up ny prayers for the prolongation of your Majesty's days ” 

The Colossus was at length overthrown, and a new order of things was estab- 
lished in Europe. In 1815 Valleyrand, still anshaken by the political storm, 
was the representative of France at the ever memorable Congress of Vienna 


Louis XVIII. formed a just appreciation of ‘Talleyrand’s superior abilities : | 


he knew the man well, though he carefully abstained from openly pronouncing 
a judgment upon his character. When pressed to declare is opinion on this 


subject, the King usually replied by quoting the following lines from Corneille, | 


in allusion to the famous Cardinal Richelieu :— 

** Qu’on dise inal ou bein du fameux Cardinal, 

Ma prose ni mes vers n’en diront jamais rien : 

Il m’‘a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 

li m’a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien.” 
But notwithstanding this cautious moderation, Louis XVIII. evidently nurtured 
asecret grudge against Talleyrand, and occasionally displayed the feeling in 
various practical illustrations of the art of ingeniously tormenting. ‘To be more 
explicit, his Majesty was rather faguin with his grand chamberlain—for such 
was the dignity with which the ci-devant Minister for Foreign Affairs was in- 
vested at the epoch of the restoration. In 1823, when France intervened in 
the affairs of Spain, Talleyrand took occasion to comment rather freely on the 
course pursued by government. This was by no means agreeable to Louis 
XVIIL., and a report was soon spread that the grand chamberla.n was not only 
in disgrace, but on the point of being exiled. Not long after the circulation of 
this rumour, Talleyrand made his appearance at the Tuileries, and was received 
by the King in a manner which proved that something like a storm was impend- 
ing. ** Apropos,” said the monarch, “1 hear you are about to retire into the 
country.”"—** Sire,” rejoined Talleyrand, ‘I bave no such intention, unless 


your Majesty should think of going to Fontainebleau, for in that case I shall of | ed persons ; and some interesting matters were, as usual, exhibited, marking the | 


course solicit permission to accompany you, in discharge of the duties of my 
office.”"—‘' No, no,” said the King. “I do not exactly mean that—but—in 
short, let us change the subject.”". There the matter rested for a few days, but 
when Louis XVIII. again saw Talleyrand, he repeated his question, to which he 
received the saine answer as before. A third time his Majesty returned to the 
charge, by asking his grand chamberlain if he was acquainted with the distance 
from Paris to Valengay—a place to which Talleyrand bad once before retired 
when under a cloud. * Not exactly, Sire,” replied the practised tactician, 
‘but 1 believe it to be about twice as far as from Paris to Ghent” After this 
repartee, Louis XVIII. judged it advisable to torment his grand chamberlain no 
more on that subject. 

This species of petty warfare seems to have been carried to some extent be- 
tween the King and his grand chamberlain, and to have given rise to many a 
“keen encounter of the wits’ between the belligerent parties. Shortly after 
the restoration, Talleyrand had separated from his better half, who had con- 


sented to retire to England with an annual allowance of 60,000 francs. The | 


King was soon informed of these particulars, and was delighted beyond measure 
at the opportunity of mystifying Talleyrand. He accerdingly sent a private 
order to Madame Talleyrand, enjoining her to return immediately to France 
When informed of her re appearance in Paris, Louis XVIII. was unusually 
gracious in his attentions to the grand chamberlain, and among other enquiries 
casually asked if there was any truth in the report that his lady had arrived 
“ Yes, sire,” said Talleyrand, ** 1 have had my 20th of March as well as your 
Majesty.” 

Woe have already given an anecdote to illustrate the felicitous dexterity with 
which Talleyrand can evade a home question. ‘The following, which displays 
a similar degree of tact, is not unworthy of a place in qur collection. At the 
period of the French expedition to Spain, under the Duke d’Angouléme, all 


classes in Paris, and particolarly the speculators on the Bourse, were naturally | 


onthe gui vive for news from the army. A certain personage, who boasted a 
remote acquaintance with ‘Talleyrand, paid him a visit in order to sound him on 
the subject of a piece of intelligence which had just gained circulation, but 
which, in the newspaper phrase. needed * confirmation." ‘The first compliment 


over—** By the way,” said the conning questioner, suddenly accosting Talley- | 


a 


rand, “is the news true !"—" What news !"—* Why, the news jnst arrived ;" 
and atthe same time the questioner stated the particulars. “ Really,’ said 
Talleyrand, with inimitable sang froid, * you astonish me: not a word of this 


in the Monifeur !"" and takiug up that official orgav which lay upon the table, he | 


affected to peruse its coluinns with attention 
Towards the conclusion of the Bourbon regime, Talleyrand was far from being 


in good odour with the reigning family, though the fact might have been disguised | 


from the public eye. ‘ They have disgraced me," observed he with a sort of 
prophetic inspiration. ‘* Be it so: their fall is not far distant ;—there is some- 
thing in me which brings ill fortune to the government that neglects me.”’ 

It were no easy task to enumerate all the instances, on record, of that happy 
presence of mind which never fails to extricate ‘Talleyrand from a difficult pass. 


and the effect of which is heightened by a peculiar immobility of visage that | 


baffles all attempts at penetration. As the eyes are said to be the mirror of the 
soul, Talleyrand, when in conversation, habitually keeps his half-closed, in order 


to veil their expression, and baffle the scrutiny of any modern Lavater whose | 


science might evable hin to read a ineaning in some fleeting, undisciplined 
glance. ‘This precaution, though far from adding grace to a countenance not 
modelled by nature in one of her happiest moods, is yet worthy of the Machiave!l 


whose physiognomy is no title-page to the voluine of his thoughts, and who holds | 


that the faculty of speech was given to man for the purpose of concealing his 
opinions. Take him for all in all, no man at the present day can say a good 
thing with more effect than the octegenrarian representative of la jeune France ; 
but we apprehend that as much lies in the manner as in the matter of his jokes. 


Take away the dry sarcastic impassibility with which any of the thousand and | 


one repartees laid to his charge have been uttered, and half the point is Jost. 
His are jests which lose much by being retailed at second hand. Notwithstand- 
ing this impression, we venture te conclude this chapter with a few of his mis- 
cellaneous bon-mots. They want the support of that inappreciable phiegm 
which would render even an indifferent pleasantry irresistible, but in spite of 
this disadvantage we trust they will not derogate from Talleyrand’s European 
reputation as a witof the first water. Such of our readers as have seen the 
veteran diplomatist must call fancy to their aid ;—they must conjure up before 
‘heir “ mind's eye” a countenance to which no description of outs could render 
adequate justice, and they will thus more fully appreciate the good things here 
set before them, without mach scrupulous attention to the mode of their arrange- 
tment or the order of their presentation. 

Ip 1814, at the period of the conferences with the Emperor of Russia, M 
Alexis de G**** addressed a number of questions to Talleyrand, on the course 
which government was likely to adopt. * Well, Prince,” at Inet said the querist. 
who squinted so horribly that his eyes seemed turned alimort inside out, -* how go 
state affairs !''— Comme rous voyez,”’ replied Talleyrand. The reader wil! per- 
ceive that the point is untranslateable. 

Cn another occasion, the Prince was greatly blamed for having been amongst 
the first to desert the cause of Napoleon 
‘act is stinply that my watch went rather too fast; for every body else did the 
fame thing justin the nick of time.” 

‘Some very important discussion must have taken place to-day in the cabinet 
council,” observed a friend to Talleyrand, “ for the sitting lasted full five hours 
What can have passed '—-~' Five hours,” said Talleyrand. An emigrant once 


' 
*poke to the Prince in the most contemptuous terms of the empire, and con- 


e aided by asserting, that the regime of the restoration could alone administer ef- 
fectually to the wants of the country. * Very true,” said Talleyrand; ** onder 
the empire we proceeded but slowly : we merely achieved wonders, whereas now 
we work miracles.” 

A courtier, with sundry bows and scrapes, and “‘ many-wreathed smiles,"’ once 
accosted Talleyrand with —* Your Excellency has deigned to promise me your 
protection ; 


such a place is vacant” (designating a particular office) —‘* Vacant!” exclaimed 


talleyrand, with an emphasis on the word, which he repeated; “my good | 


f. 
tend, you have yet to learn that when a place is vacant it is already given 
away.” 


When the second restoration took place, a certain pompous personage applied 


to Talleyrand for a diplomatic post. ‘What may be your claim!” demanded 





| Talieyrand —* Your Excellency,” said the 
crime that had been committed among them nearly furty years previous. It | 


She Albion. 


fact !’—~ Quite positive,” replied the courtier, with a feeling of indignation, 
that the truth of his assertiun should fora moment have been called in question 
—* Now,” said Talleyrand, + tell me candidly if you bave really been at Ghent, 
or if you have merely returned from it."—* I do not understand your Excellency,” 
replied the suitor in unspeakable amazement —Talleyrand proceeded to explain 
* The truth is,” said be, “that at Ghent there were seven or eight hundred 
Royalists; not one more; and yet not lees than fifty thousand have already 
returned from that city !” 

During the last iliness of Levis XVIII Talleyrand, speaking of certain pro- 
jected Government measures, observed, “ His Majesty must now open his eyes, 
or close them for ever.” 

Under the Villele adminstration, M. Ferraud was in the habit of appearing in 
the Chamber of Peers, supported by a couple of lacquevs. “ There goes an exact 
personification of the Government,” cried Talleyrand,—* carried jike a child, 
and fancying itself walking.” 

When Prince Polignac was placed at the head of the Administration, he was 
reported to have said that under his auspices and these of his colleagues, 

| France would be saved. “ Why not!” said Talleyrand, “a flock of geese saved 
the Capitol.” 
One day at the Tuileries, where Talleyran’d was in attendance as Grand Cham- 
berlain, he remained for a cunsiderable time in silent contemplation of the 
| Minister of Baden, who was remarkable for a spare habit of body At length 
he broke silence. ‘ His Excellency,” observed Talleyrand, “ always puzzles 
ne prodigiously. TI never can tell to a certainty whether he walks on three legs 
| or wears three swords " 
For the present we take a reluctant leave of our most facetious Plenipotentiary 
| Our aim has been to present but a fight sketch of our subject, leaving to abler 
| pens the task of dwelling ona political career which exhibits the constant 


| Struggle of a man of genius with the grandest epochs of the French history 

| vain-glorivus boast—that whether he stemmed the torrent or swam with the 

| stream, he still rose proudly above the waves which engulphed su many of his 

| contemporaries. Monarchs have been made and unmade,—dynasties have 
flourished and faded,—nations and empires have risen and fallen, but the archi- 

| tect who had so prominent a share in rearing the political Babel has survived its 
wreck. What a lesson for Kings ! 


| ——— 

| Summary. 
oe 

| Stained Glass.—Ten stained-glass windows, intended to decorate the beautiful 
| church of St. Peter, at Brighton, are now preparing by Mr. Collins, Although 
| composed only of fanciful ornaments, they are very pleasing, and the introduc- 
| ion into them of the Te Deum laudamns is a happy thought. Like the three 
| splendid windows which already adorn the altar of the sacred edifice in question, 
| they are the gift of the Rev. H. M. Wagner and his family 


_ Duke of Sussex —H. KR. H. has commenced his evening conversazioni at 
| Kensington Palace: the first, we understand, was fully attended by distinguish- 


progress of various arts and sciences 
| Words aspirated in English—The rule on this subject is so general, that 


many are able to conform to it from mere habit, without knowing it; and the | 


| exceptions are so small in number, that few persons take the trouble to ascertain 
| them. It is worth while to do this now and then, for the sake of obviating dis- 
putes and doubts, especially among foreigners 
h is always sounded at the beginning of words, except in heir, heiress, honest, 
honesty, honourable, herb, herbage. hosmtal, hostler, hour, humble, humour, 
; humourous, humoursome. ‘To this list some add the word hundred, on the av- 
thority of the earlier editions of Shakspeare 
* While one with moderate haste might tell an hundred.” 
Hamlet, Act I, Scene Il 

A society is just formed, called ‘The Society of British Musicians.” Its 
| object is the encouragement and cultivation of English music exclusively. The 
| society proposes tuo give six monthly concerts at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
commencing in October and ending in March, the composition to be furnished 
j and executed solely by natives of the United Kingdom ur its dependencies 

Mrs. Bunn, the mother of the lessee of Covent Garden ard Drury Lane Thea- 
tres, died on Saturday last in Dublin, in her 73d year. Mrs. Bunn was a lady of 
| high literary attainments and of most exemplary character. 





Miss Maria Hawes, daughter of Mr. Hawes the composer, made a very suc- 
cessful debut at a Concert in Leamington a few cays since 
singer of the Handelian school, and has been well instructed by her father. 


| Lieut. H. W 


Lieut. W.G. B Estcourt, Excellent ; Lieut. Hon J. 1. Drummond, Presitent ; 


M. John Shaw, Assistant-Surgeon, Vervon ; Mr. T. Brendan, Assistant-Surgeon, 


Isis; Mr Jonathan Gain, Purser, Rainbow ; Mr. J. A. Pritchard, Mate, Ocean 


the Revenge ; Second Lieut. R. C. Spalding, to the Victory 

New Musical Instrument.—We are informed that a new instrument has re- 
cently been invented by Paganini, with which he intends to surprise his patrons 
atthe Hanover-square rooms and Adelphi theatre this season 
| struck this great musician that, with an instrument of such a nature, he could 


music could be capable of effecting 


violoncello 


the contra-viola. 
for the first time. 


to pay his own performers, Reeve, O'Smith, Buckstone, Mrs. Yates, and Mrs 
Honey 


| shillings. 


France, and thanking all those who have endeavoured to obtain this permission 
BRUNEL’S APOLOGY FOR THE TUNNEL. 
When Brvael fail'd, and Nature set her face 
Against his Tunnel, much to her disgrace, 
“Tn truth,” cried he, * [ own you have been bored, 
Your rights invaded, and your depths explored, 
Still, be sincere, the fault's not mine; alas! 
Like other Belies, you stopped b-fore the glass.""* 
W.H.S. H. 
* Mr. Brune! sticks up agiass at the end, and then «ays, “See what it would 
have looked like, if I could have finished #!"—Vide “ New Monthly” for March 


& applicant with much importance, | have the 
, “must know that I bave been at Ghent ?"—* At Ghent! are you certain of the | ing the idea to be carried into effect, and was thinking that he hed reconciled 


| To Talleyrand belongs the triumph,—and to bim at least it has proved no empty | 


According to Walker the letter | 


She is a finished | 


Navy Promotions. —Commander Robert Sceallon to the Ordinary at Chatham ; 
Hall, to be Director of Police at Portsmouth Dock-yard, vice 
Marshall, resigned ; Lieut. R.H. Elliott, Messrs. G. A. Hine,and P. D. White, 
Mates, Mr. J. Brown, Second Master, and Mr. R. Martin, Clerk, to the Revenge ; 


Royal Marines—Captain J. M Pilcher, and Second Lieut. R. M. Meheuz, to 


It had lung 


produce tones bearing a greater resemblance to the human voice than any other 
He has named it the Paganini Contra- 
viola, which, as its name implies, is tothe viol4 what the double bass is to the 
In this performance he will be unrivalled, for, perhaps, no other | 
being, even if he had skill safficient to play, has an arm long enough to grasp 
We understand its effects will shortly be exhibited in London 


Yates, we are told, goes to the Surrey Theatre, on the sharing system; he is “W"Y we went 
The prices are to be raised to the old standard of four, two, and one from the lighter 


Joseph Bonaparte has addressed a letter to the French Chamber of Deputies, 
protesting against the injustice of refusing bis family permission to return to 


VW 


pistole under this impression He had no intention, however, uf allow- 





































































































her to live, when the repurt of the pistol was beard. The unfortunate girl 
expired almost immediately, pressing the hand of her lover, who flew to ber 
assistance, and whom she had vainly persuaded to partake of the same fate — 
Paris paper. 

The body of a M. Pradent, who had been missing for three days, was found 
near La Villete, and conveyed to the Morgue His dog, which had never quitted 
him, followed, and laid himself down at the iron grating ; and when the son of 
the deceased came to identify his father, the poor anima! loaded bim with cares 
ses. The only means of inducing the dog to leave the body was by giving him 

\the pocket hankerchief of the deceased, and ordering him to carry it home — 
Paris paper. 


=a 
JACOB FAITHFUL, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER timrie —{ Continued from the Albion of 26th April j 
*Hollo! in the lighter there—I easy, you lighter boy! were the words I 
hear! as 1 was pacing the deck of the vessel in deep cogitation. Tom and his 
father were both in the calin; there could be no doubt but that they were ad 
dressed tome. I looked up and perceived the grinning, stupid, sneering lace 
of the young clerk, Gubbins,  « Why don't you answer when you're called to. 
het?” continued the numseul! “ You're wanted ep here; come up directly.’” 
* Who wants me!” replied I, reddening with anger 
* What's that to you? Do you mean to obey my order or not t” 
**No, Ido not,” replied T; “I'm not ander the orders of auch a foo! : and 
if you come within my reach, I'l) try if | can't break your head, thick ae it is, as 
| well as your master's "’ 
The lout disappeared, and I continued to pace up and down 
As | afterwards discovered, the message was from Mre Drummond, who 
requested to speak tome Sarah had communicated the real facts of my case, 
and Mrs Drummond had been convinced that what I had said was correct. She 
had talked with her husband: she powmted out to him that my conduct under Mr 
Tomkins had been so exerplary that there must have been some reason for so 
sudden achange Sarah had gone down in the counting-house, and obtained 
the invoice which the se;ior clerk had torn. The correctness of it established 
the fact of one part of my assertions, and that nothing bot malice could have 
warranted its having been destroyed) Mr 


Drummond felt more than he 
chose to acknowledge 


he was now aware that he had been too precipitate ; 
even my having refused the money assumed a different appearance; he 
was puzzled and mortified Few people like to acknowledge that they have 
been in error Mr. Drummond therefore left bis wife to examine farther 
into the matter, and gave her permission to send for me. The message given, 
and the resulte of it, have been stated. ‘The answer returned was, that I would not 
come, and I had threatened to break the clerk's hea! as well ae that of Mr 
Drummond ; for although the scoundre) knew very well that in making use of 
the * master,” T referred to the senior clerk, he thought it proper to substitute 
that of Mr. Dramrond. The effect of this reply may be imagined. Sarah wae 
astonished, Mre. Drummond shocked, and Mr. Drummond was almost pleased 
| to find that he could not have been in the wrong. Thus was the breach even 
wider than before, and al! communication broken off. Much depends in this 
world upon messages being correctly given 
Tn half an hoor we had havied out of the tier and dropped down to the Ameri 
can schooner, to take out a cargo of flower, which old Tom had directions to land 
at the Battersea wharf, eo that | wae, for the time, removed from the site of 
my misfortune. I cannot say that I felt happy. tut T certainly felt glad that I 
was away, I was recklees to a degree that was insupportable I bad a heavy 
load on my mind which | could not shake off—a preying upon my spirite—s 
disgust at almostevery thing How well do I recollect with what different fee! 
ings I looked upon the few books which Mr. Drommond and the Domine bad 
given me to amuse my leisure hours 


l turned from them with contempt, and 
thought [ would never open them again 


] felt ae if all ties on shore were now 
‘cut off, that I was again wedded to the Thames; ty ideas, my wishes extended 
no further, and ] surveyed the river and its busy scene, as | did before | had been 
taken away from it, as if all my energies, all my prospect, were in futore to he 
bounded by its shores. In the course of four-and-twenty hours, a revulsion had 
taken place, which again put me on the confines of barbarism, 

My bargemates were equally dull as [ was; they were too partial to me, and 
| had too mach of kindness of heart, not to feel my situation, and anger at the 
| injustice with which | bad Leen treated. Employment, however, for a time 
relieved our melancholy thoughts. Our eargo wae ou board thé lighter, and we 
were again tiding it through the bridges 

We dropped our anchor above Putney Bridge a little after Wwelve o'clock, and 
young Tom, with the wish of amusing me, propored that we should go on shore 
and walk. ‘Ah! do, my lads, do-- 
| here a whole tide 


it will de you good, Jacoh; 
I'll take care of the “barkey. Mind you make the boat well 

fast, and take the sculls into the pnblic-house there I'll have the supper under 

weigh when you come back, and then we'll have a night on't liv'ea poor heart ‘ 

that never rejoices; and Tom, take a bottle on shore, get it filled, and bring it 
| off with you. Here's the money. But I say, Tom, honour bright.” 

** Honour bright, father ;" and to do Tom justice, he always kept bis word. 
especially after the word had passed of “ honour bright." Had there been gal 
lons of spirits ander his charge, he woul! not have tasted adrop after that 

| pledge 

** Haul up the boat. Jacob, quick,’ said Tom, »s hie father went into the 
cabin to fetch an empty bottle. ‘Tom hastened down below forward, and Lrought 
up an old gun, which he put onder the stern sheets before hie father came out 
onthe deck. We then received the bottle from him, and Tom called out for 
the dog Tommy 

“ Why. you're not going to take the dog. What's she ore of that? 
him here to keep watch with me,” said old Tom 

* Pooh! father: why can't you let the poor devil have a runon shore’ He 
want's to eat grass, I'm sure, for] have watched him thie day or too. We shall 
be back before dark 

* Well, well, just as you please, Tom.” 


no use Inoping 


Tommy jumped into the boat, and 
* And now, Tom, what are you after!" said I, ae soon as we were ten yards 


“ A'ter, Jacob, guing to have a little ehooting on Wimbledon Common; bot 
father can't bear to see a gon in my hand, because I once shot my ob) mother 
I did pepper her sure enough; her old flannel petticoat wae full of shot, bat it 
was #0 thick that it saved her. Are you any thing of ashot’” 

* Never fired a gun in my life.” 

** Well, then. we'll fire in turns, and toss up, if you like, for first shot.” 

We landed, carried the sculls up to the public-house, and left the bottle to be 
filled, and then, with ‘Tommy bounding before us, and threwing about his bushy 
tail with delight, ascended Putney Hill, and arrived at the Green Man public 
house at the corner of Wimbledon Common. “1 wonder where green men 
are to be fuund!" observed Tom, laughing; “I eappose they live in the same 
country with the blue dogs my father speaks about sometimes ” 

** Now, then, it's time to load.” ‘The bow! of a tobaceo-pipe full of powder 
was then inserted, with an equal dose of shot, and all being ready, we were 
soon among the forze. A balfpenny decided it was my first shot, and fate 


* Bah!" exclaimed Talleyrand, ** the | 


accordingly I take the liberty of reminding your Eascelleney that | 


Common Fallacy of Non- Practicability —It is common for men to say that further decided that « water-wagtall should be the mark I took good aim as I 
such aud such things are perfectly right—very desirable—but that, unfortunate- thought, at least | took sufficient time, for I followed him with the mozzle of 
ly, they are not practicable—Oh, no, no. Those things which are not practi- the gun for three or four minutes at least, as he ran to and fro ; at last I fired 
cable are not desirable. There is nothing in the world really beneficial that | Tommy barked with delight, and the bird flew away “T think I must have hit 
does not lie within the reach of an informed understanding, and a well-directed | it,” said 1, “I saw it wag ite tail.” é 
pursuit. There is nothing that God has judged good for us, that he has not ‘More proof of a miss than a bit,” replied Tom 
given us the means to accomplish, both in the natural and mural world. — Burke. | — wagged etry bs : . 

A Paisley manufacturer, having got, by some accident, a severe cut across the = Sever mind,” said I, ‘better luck next time 
smelicr, and having no court-plaster at hand, stuck on his unfortunate congue one ' Tom then knocked a blackbird off « farze bush, ane loading the gun, handed 
of his gum tickets, on which was the veual intimation, warranted 350 feet long.’ it to me. I was more successful; a cock eparrow three yarde distant yielded to 

‘ . the prowess of my arm, and I never felt more happy in my tife than in this first 
| successfal attempt at marder 

Gaily did we tradge over the common, sometimes falling in with gravel pit» 
half full of water, at others hogs and swampy plains, which obliged us to make 
acireuit. The gon was fired again and again, but onr game-bag did not fill very 
fast. However, if we were not quite so well pleased when we missed as when 
we hit, Tommy was, every shot being followed up with « dozen bounds, and 
half a minute's barking. At last we began to feel tired, and agreed to repose 
awhile in a closter of farze bushes. We sat down, pulled oot our game, 
spread it in a row before us. It consisted of two sparrows, one greenfinch, ove 
blackbird, and three tomtits. All of a sudden we heard s rustling in the forze, 
and then aloud equeal. It was the dog, who scenting something, forced hie 
fot intermarrying with Anne Hattersly, an interesting young female. on the Let | way into the ferze, and had caught a hare, which having been wounded in the 
of December last, his former wife being then living. It was proved that he | joing by some other sporteman, had dragged herself there to die In & mi 
| married the last meutioned wife on the 29th Feb. 1833, and had again led a fair | pure we had taken possession of it, much to the snnoyance of Tommy, whe 

one to the altar on the Ist of December following seemed to consider that there was no copartnership in the concern, and would net 
The prisoner, in his defence, eaid his first wife deserted bim and that he had | surrender his prize until after sundry admonitory kicks When we had fawly 

| been very badly treated by that anworthy sex. [laughter ] beaten him off we were in an ecstacy of delight. We laid the animal out he 
He was convicted, and sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment and hard latour | tween us. ard were admiring it from the ear to the tip of his tall, when we were 

at Guilford. The four wifes heard the sentence with great delight suddenly saluted with a voice close to us. “ Oh’ you blamed young poachers, 

A few days ago a handsome young gir! about 19, named Victorine D | eo I’ve canght you, have I’ We looked up and bebeld the common - keeper 
committed suicide, in consequence of a disappointment in love. She committed | “ Come—come slong with me; we've a vice clink at Wandeworth to lock you 
| the act with a pistol, in the same house where her lover resided, No 7, Roe de | up in. I've been looking a'ter you some time Hand your gun bere 
Gravillier, The hall, after having passed jost below her left breast, went “] should rather think not,” replied“ The gun belongs to us and not te 
through the lower part of the neck. The evening before she had persuaded her | you ;” and I caught up the gun, and presented the muzzle to him. 
lover to kill himself with her in the Bois de Boulogne, and he allowed her to * What! do you mean to commit morder’ Why, you young villains 


“Had you bit it, he'd 


” 


A fashionable lady of the west end, some time ago, engaged a foot boy, and 
gave special instruction, that twe days in the week all inquiries respecting her 
should be replied to by ** not at home.” The boy turned out a thief and a tip- 
pier, so that before the term she announced to him, he mast quit his situation 
On this he applied to ber for a character which she refused, on the ground of the 
impossibility of saying anything in his favour. ** Weel, lady,” quoth the urchin 
** that's too bad, many a lee I've tuld to please you—you might surely tell one to 
please me.” 

Bigamy— Four Wires.—At the Surrey Sessions on Saturday, John Stansfield | 
otherwise Stansfield Wood, a dapper-iocking little fellow. aged 26, inte a waiter 
at one of the club houses at the west end of the town. was yesterday indicted 
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Do you mean to commit a robbery '" retorted I fiercely ; * because if you | where have you been! I thought you had met with some disaster. How have ashore to see his madam, and the first thing be falls athwart of, is his own empty 
do, I mean to commit murder. Shall I shoot him, Tom 1” I been peeping through the snow storm these last two hours, watching for the | breaker. 


, . : “* How’ ” he, ‘didn’t you take this breaker up as | ordered , 
“No, J od mustn't shoot men,” replied Tom, who perceived that I boat, and I'm as wet asa shag, and as cold as charity. What has been the How's this says you! 
was ine ‘ved Loe my word with the common-keeper. “ Indeed you can't,” | “satter? Did you bring the bottle, Tom” “+ Yes, sir,’ replied I, «I did, and gave it in charge to the little black thing; 
continued he, whispering to me, “ the gun's not loaded.” “ Yes, father; brought two, for we shall want them to-night, if we go without but madam was asleep, asd the girl would not allow me to pat it inside the 





“ efuse to give me up your gun’ repeated the man. | for a week ; hut we must all get on dry rigging as fast as possible, and then you | door.’ At that be began to storm, and swore that he'd find out the malefac 

e Yoel da” replied I, tien the lock he a keep of " ; shall have the story of our cruise.” | as he termed the liberty men, who had emptied hie breaker, and away he a 

“Ob! you young reprobates—you'll come to the gallows before long, that's In a few minutes we had changed our wet clothes and were seated at the to the honse. As soon as he was gone, we got hold of the breaker, and made 
certain. Then do you refose to come with me!" eabin-table, eating our supper aud narrating our adventures to the old man — | bullof it Ps 

“T should rather think we do,” replied I Tommy, pour fellow, bad his share, and now laid snoring at our feet, as the | “How did you manage that*” inquired I. 

“ You refuse do you’ Recollect I've caught you in the fact, poaching. with | bottles and pannikins were placed upon the little table. | “Why, Jacob, a bu/i means putting a quart or two of water into a cask 
a dead hare in your possession.” “ Come, Jacob, a drop will do you good,” said old Tom, filling me one of which has spirits in it; and what with the littie that may be left, and what has 


« Well, it’s no use crying about it. What's done can't be helped,” replied I. the pannikins ‘ A'ter all, it’s much better being snug here in this little cabin, soaked in the wood, if you roll it and sbake it well. it generally turns out pretty 
« Don’t you know that all the game, and al! the turf, and al! the bog, and all! than shivering with fear and cold under old Abershaw’s gallows; and Tom, you | fair grog At all events it's better than nothing Well, to goon,—but Suppose 





the gravel, and all the furze on this common, belong to the Right Hon. Earl | scamp, if ever you go gunning again, I'l) disinherit you.” | we fill up again, and take a fresh departure, as this is y tolerable long yarn, and 
Spenser '" “What have you got to leave, father, except your wooden legs!” replied | I must wet the threads, or they may chance to break.” 

« And all the blackbirds, and all the greenfinches, and all the sparrows, and|Tom. “ Your's would be but a irooden leg-acy.”” a which had been empty, were al! replenished, and then old Tom 
all the tomtits too, | suppose!" replied | | * How do you know but what I can ‘ post the coal 7" procee 

“ To be sure they iaad I'm p—anhall eebS Now you'll give me op that “So you will, if I boil a pot o’ ‘tatoes with your legacy—but it will only be ‘It was a long while before we could pick up the liberty men, who were ree}. 
bare immediately.” | char-coal.”’ | ing about every corner of the town, and quite dark before I came on board. 

“Look you,” replied Tom, “ we didn’t kill that hare, the dog caught it, and it “ Well, [believe you are about right, Tom; still, somehow or another, the | The first lieutenant was on deck, and had no occasion to ask me why I waited 
is his property. @ shan't interfere in the matter. If Tommy chooses to let old woman always picks out a piece or two of gold when I'm rather puzzled how | so long, when he found they were al! lying in the stern sheets. - Where the 


you have it, well and good. Here, Tommy. this here gentleman says,” (and | to raise the wind I never keeps no ‘count with her. If I follow my legs be- | devil could they have picked up the liquor!’ said he, and then he ordered the 
To pointed to the keeper,) * that thie hare,” (and Tom pointed to the hare,) | fore she, I hope the old sou! will have saved something; for you know wheu a master-at-arms to keep them under the half-deck till they were sober. The 


“is not yours; now will you ‘ watch it,’ or let him have it.” | man goes to kingdom come, his pension goes with him. However, let me only | neat morning the purser comesoff, and makes his complaint on the quarter-deck, 
At the word, “ watch it,” Tommy laid down with his fore-paws over the hare, hold on another five years, and then you'll not see her want, will you, Tom '” | as how somebody had stolen his liquor. The first lieutenant reports to the cap- 
and showing a formidable set of ivory, looked fiercely at the man and growled * No, father, I'll sell myself to the king, and stand to be shot at, at a shilling | tan, and the captain orders up all the =e who came off tipsy. 
“You see what he says; now you may do 4s you please,” continued Tom | a day; and give the old woman half.” | ‘“*Which of you took the liquor!’ said he. They all swore they had no 


addressing the man. * Weil, Tom, ‘tis but natural for a man to wish to serve his country; so here's | hand init. ‘Then how did you all get tipsy! Come now, Mr. Short, answer 
“ Yes—very well—you'll come to the gallows, I see that; but I'll just go and | to you, my lad, and may yuu never do worse! Jacob, do you think of going on , me, you came off beastly drunk—who gave you the liquor! 








fetch half a dozen men to help me, and then we'll have you in gaol.” P board of a man-of-war!” | “*A black fellow, sir,’ replied Short; which was true enough, as the mugs 
“Then be smart,” replied I, jumping op and levelling the gun Tommy ~ I'd like to serve my apprenticeship first, and then I don't care how soon.” | were filled by the black carpenter, and handed by him. 
jumped up also to fly at the man, but ‘Tom caught bim by the neck, and restrained * Well, my boy, you'll meet more fair play on board of a king’s ship, than| ‘ Well, they all swore the same, and then the captain got into a rage, aud or 
him. The common-keeper touk to his heels, and as soon as he was out of gun | you have from those on shore.” i dered them all to he put down on the report. The next day the hands were 
shot, turned round, shook his fist, and then hastened away to obtain the reinforce- «I should hope so,” replied I bitterly. turned up for punishment, and the captain said, 
ment he desired “ And I hope to see you aman before I die, yet, Jacob. I shall very soonbe, “* Now, my lads, if you won't teli who stole the purser’s grog. I will flog you 
“T wish the gun had been loaded,” said I laid up in ordinary—my toes pain me a good deal lately.” | all round, I only want to flog those who committed the theft, for it is too 
“ Why, Jacob, what's come over you’ Would you have fired at him? The * Your toes!” cried Tom and I, both at once. muuch to expect of seamen, that they would refuse a glass of greg when offered 
man is only doing bis duty—we have bo business here.” | © Yes, boys: you may think it odd, bot sometimes I feel them just as plain | to them. : 
“| think otherwise,” replied I. “A hare on a common is as much mine as | as if they were now on, instead of being long ago in sone shark'smaw. At, “ Now, Short and the others had hada parley together, and had agreed how 
Sp ‘s. Ac belongs to every body.” | nights I has the cramp in them till it almost makes me hallow out with pain. | to act, they knew the captain could not bear flogging, and was a very kind- 


* That's my opinion too ; but, nevertheless, if he gets hold of us, he'll have | It's a bard thing that when one has lost the service of his legs, that all the feel- | hearted man. So Bill Short steps out, and says, touching his forelock tu the 
us in gaol ; and therefore I propose we make off as fast as we can in the opposite | ings should remain. The doctor says as how it’s narvous. Come, Jacob, shove | captain. 


way to which he is gone.” in your pannikin. You seem to take it mere kindly than you did.” | ‘*If you please, sir, if all must be flogged, if nobody will peach, I think it 
We started accordingly, and as the keeper proceeded in the direction of Wands- * Yes,” replied I, “I begin to like grog now.” The now, however, might be | better yd tell the truth at once. It was I who took the liquor.’ 
worth, we took the other direetion; but it so happened, that on turning round | comprehended within the space of the last twenty-four hours. My depressed | “** Very well, then, said the captain—strip. sir,’ Se Bill Short pulls off his 


after a quarter of an hour's walk, we perceived the man coming back with three | spirits were raised with the stimulus, and for the time I got rid of the eternal | shirt, and is sazedup ‘ Boatswain's mate,’ said the captain, * give him a dozen.’ 
or four others. ‘* We must run for it,” cried Tom, * and then hide ourselves.” | current of thought which pressed upon my brain. ** * Beg your honour’s pardon,’ said Jack Holmes, stepping out of the row of 


| ‘ : 

After ten minutes’ hard run, we descended into a hollow and swampy place, ‘* | wonder what your old gentleman, the Domine, as you call him, thought, | men brought out for punishment : ‘but I can’t bear to see an innocent man 
looking round to see if they could perceive us, and finding that they were notin | after he got on shore again,” said old Tom. ‘ He seemed to be mighty cut up. | punished, and since one must be flogged, it must be the right one. It warn’s 
sight, we plunged into a thick bunch of furze bushes, which completely concealed | | suppose you'll give him a hail, Jacob!” Bill Short that took the liquor, it was I.’ 


us. Tommy followed us, and there we lay. * Now they never will find us,” “No,” replied I, “I shall not go near him, nor any body else, if Iean help | “** Why how's this?’ said the captain, ‘didn’t you own that you took the 
said Tom, “if I can only keep the dog quiet. Lie down, Tommy Watch, | it. Mr. Drummond may think I wish to make it up again. I've done with the | liquor, Mr. Short 1’ 
and lie down.” The dog appeared to understand what was required ; he laid | shore. I only wish I knew what is to become of me; for you know Tam not| ‘* Why, yes, I did say sv, ‘cause I didn’t wish to see every body flogged— 
between us perfectly still. to serve in the lighter with you.” | but the troth’s the truth, and I had no hand in it.’ 

We had remained there about half an hour when we heard voices. I motion- ** Suppose Toin and I look out for another craft, Jacob! I care nothing for ‘«* Cast him loose,—Holmes, you'll strip, sir.” Holmes stripped and was tied 
ed to Tom to give ine the powder to load the gun. but he refused. The voices| Mr. Drummond. He said t'other day [ was a drunken old swab—for which, | 4p. ‘ Give him a dozen,’ said the captain ; when ont steps M‘Alpine, and swore 
came nearer, Tommy gave a low growl. ‘Tom held bis mouth with his bands. | with my sarvice to him, he lies. A drunken fellow is one who can't, for the | it was him, and not Holmes; and axed leave to be flogged in his stead. At 
At last they were close to the bushes, and we heard the common-keeper say, | soul of him, keep from liquor, when he can get it, and who's overtaken before | which the captain bit his lips to prevent laughing, and then they knew all was 
« They never went over the hill, that’s for certain, the little wagrants; they | he is aware of it. Now that's not the case with me ; I keep sober when there's | right. So another came forward, and says it was him, and not M*Alpine ; and 





can't be far off—they must be down in the hollow. Come along.” work to be done ; and when I knows that every thing is safe under hatches, another contradicts him again, and soon. At last the captain says, ‘ One would 
** Bat I'm blessed if I'm not up to my knees in the bog,” cried one of the men. | and no fear of nothing, why then I gets drunk like a rational being, with my | think flogging was a very pleasant affair, you are all so eager to be tied up; but, 

“T'll not go further down, dang me if I do.” eyes open—'cause why—'cause | chooses.” | however, I sha'n't flog, to please you. I shall find out who was the real culprit, 
* Well, then, let's try the side of the bog,” replied the keeper, ‘I'll show you * That's exactly my notion of the thing,”’ observed Tom, draining his panni- and punish him severely. In the meantime, you keep them all on the report, 

the way.” And the voices retreated, fortunately for us, for there had been a| kin, and handing it over to his father for a fresh supply Mr. P-——,’ speaking to the first lieutenant. * Depend upon it, I'll not let you 

continual struggle between us and the dog for the last minute, I holding his fore| —‘* Mind you keep to that notion, ‘Tom, when you gets in the king's sarvice, off although I do not choose to flog innocent men.’ So they piped down, and 

paws, and Tom jamming up his mouth. We were now all quiet again, but dare | that’s all ; or you'll be sure to have your back scratched, which I understand is | the first lieutenant, who knew that the captain never meant to take any more 

not leave our hiding-place | no joke, a’ter all Yet I do remember once, in a ship I was in, when half a | notice of it, never made any inquiries, and the thing blew over. One day,a 
We remained there for half an hour, when it became nearly dark, and the dozen fellows were all fighting who should be flogged.” | month or two after, I told the officers how it all was managed, and they laughed 

sky, which had been quite clear when we set out, clouded over. Tom put up his “ Pray give us that yarn, father; but before you begin, just fill my panniken. | heartily.”’ ( To be continued ) 

head, looked all round, and perceiving nobody, proposed that we should return as | I shoved it over half an hour ago, just by way of a bint.” —_— 

fast as we could, to which I agreed. But we were scarcely clear of the furze * Well, then,” said old Tom, pouring out some spirite into Tom's pannikin, 


Kuipervial Parliament, 


in which we had been concealed, when a heavy fall of snow commenced, which, | * it was jost as follows. It was when the ship was lying at anchor in Bermuda 
with the darkness, prevented us from distinguishing our way. Every minute the | harbour, that the purser sent a breaker of spirits on shore, to be taken up to | 


snow storm increased, the wind rose, and hurled the flakes into our faces until | some lady's house, whom he was very anxious to splice, and I suppose he found | ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 
we were blinded. Still we made good way against it, and expected every minute | that a glass of grog helped the matter. Now there were about twenty of the House of Commons, March 26. 
to be on the road, after which our task would be easy. On we walked in silence, | men who had liberty to go on shore to stretch their limbs—little else could they Colonel MABERLY brought up the report of the Ordnance estimates, and 


I carrying the gun, Tom with the hare over his sheulder, and Tommy at our | do, poor fellows, for the first lieutenant looked sharp after their kits, to see that | moved that they be read. When the grant for the Canadian fortresses was 
heels. For upwards of an hour did we thread our way through the furze, but | they did not sell any of their rigging ; and as for money, we had been five years read, 


could find no road. Above usall was dark as pitch, the wind howled, our clothes | without touching a farthing of pay, and I don't suppose there was a matter of Major BEAUCLERK said that, after the house had heard the admissions of 
were loaded with the snow, and we began to feel no inconsiderable degree of | three-pence among the men befure the mast. However, liberty’s liberty, a‘ter | the Right Hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, and other Hon. Members 
fatigue. all; and if they couldn't go ashore and get glorious, rather than not go on | from different parts of the country, and the agricultural body throughout the 


At last, quite tired out, we stupped. “Tom,” said I, “I'm sure we've not | shore at all—they went ashore, and kept sober per force. J do think, myself, | kingdom was suffering severely from distress and depreciation in the price of 
kept a straight course. The wind was on our starboard side, and our clothes | its a very bad thing to keep the seamen without a farthing for so long—for you | produce, he thought that it was not too much to ask his Majesty's Government 
were flaked with snow on that side, and now you see we're got it on our quar-| see aman who will be very honest with a few shillings in his pocket, is often | to pause before they sanctioned a vote for adding to a sum of £200,000 already 
ter. What the devil shall we do?” tempted to help himself, just for the sake of getting a glass or twoof grog. | expended on these objects, another to the extent of £28,000 for making stronger 

* We must go on till we fall in with something, at all events,” replied Tom. | and the temptation's very great, that’s sartain, ‘ticularly in a hot climate, when | forts in Canada, and in the island of Mauritius, which he thought were strong 

* And I expect that will be a gravel-pit,” replied 1; ‘but never mind, ‘better| the sun scorehes you, and the very ground itself is so heated, that you can ; enough already, without any fresh estimates being made for their defence in 
luck next time.’ I only wish I had that rascal of a common-keeper here. Sup-| hardly bear the naked foot to it. But to goon. The yaw! was ordered on / time of peace. He concluded by moving that the sum of £10,000 for irmprov- 
pose we turn back again, and keep the wind on the starboard side of usas before ; | shore for the liberty men, and the purser gives this breaker, which was at least | ing the fortress of Kingston, in Canada— £8,000 for strengthening the harbour 


we must pitch upon something at last."’ half full, and I dare say there might be three gallons in it, under my charge, as | of the Mauritius—and £10,000 for that of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, be deduct- 
We did so, but our difficulties increased every moment ; we floundered in the | coxswain, to deliver to madam at the house. Well, as svon as we landed, | | ed from the amount of these estimates 

bogs, we stumbled over the stumps of the cut furze, and bad I not caught hold of | shoulders the breaker, and starts with it up the hill. Mr. HUTT, in a few words, seconded the motion. 

Tom as he was sliding down, he would have been at the bottom of a gravel-pit “* What have you there, Tom?’ said Bill Short. | Mr. STANLEY said that he was prepared to admit that, in the year 1828, he 


This obliged us to alter our course, and we proceeded fer a quarter of an hour “* What I wish I could share with you, Bill,’ says I; ‘ it's some of old Nip- had himself put on the books a motion for the reduction of the estimate of 
in another direction, until, worn out with cold and fatigue, we began to despair. | cheese's exghihs, that he has sent on shore to bowse his jib up with, with his | £30,000 then voted for the Canadian forts, which vove was then justified upon 
“ Thie will never do, Tom,” said I, as the wind rose and roared with double | sweetheart.’ the ground that it was necessary to continue the works that were then going on 


fury. “I think we had better get into the furze, and wait till the storm is **T've seen the madam,’ said Holmes to me—for you see all the liberty men | for the completion of our line of defence on that side of our Canadian territory. 
over.” were walking up the bill at the same time—‘ and I'd rather make love to the | It was, however, then found to be so necessary to the security of the Canadas, 

Tom's teeth chattered with the cold, but before he could reply, they chattered | breaker than to her. She's as fat as an ox, as broad as she's long, built like a | that even the Hon. Member for Taunton, no small stickler for economy, sup- 
with fear, We heard a loud scream overhead. ** What was that!" cried he. | Dutch echuyt, and as yellow asa nabob.” | ported the grant. He certainly thought the House would have a right to call 
I confess that I was as much alarmed as Tem. ‘The scream was repeated, and «+ Bat old Tummings knows what he’s about,’ said a Scotch lad, of the name | fora strict account of the actual appropriation of all the money so granted for 
it had an unearthly sound. It was no human voice—it was between a scream | of M‘Alpine ; ‘they say she has lots of gold dust, more ducks and ingnions, and | this object; but he conld see no reason to cease making these yearly grants for 
and acreak, Again it was repeated, and carried along with the gale. I mus-| more inches of water in her tank, than any one on the island.’ | the completion of a great object, which it was avewed was to be completed by 
tered up courage sufficient to look up to where the suund proceeded from, but * You see, boys, Bermuda be a queer sort of place, and water very scarce, | annual instalments in this way. The works would be completed In 1838, and it 


the darkness was intense, and the snow blinded me so completely, that I could | all they got there ie a God-send, as it comes from heaven; and they look sharp would he the height of impoliey to stop, for the sake of thirty or forty thousand 
see nothing Again and again did the dreadfol sound ring 1m our ears, and we | out for the rain, which is collected in large tanks, and an inch or two more of | pounds, works of defence which had already cost seventy or eighty thousand 
remained fixed and motionless with horror; even the dog crouched ai our feet | water in the tank is considered a great cateh. I've often heard the ladies there pounds. The defences row in progress at Halifax were important for the town 


trembling. We spoke not a word— neither of us moved: the gun had fallen | talking after a shower :— | and the shipping in the harbour. The former, erected atan expense of £300,000 





from my hand, the hare laid at Tom's feet; we held each other's band in silence, “** Good morning, marm. How you do dis fine morning 7" | were injudicious, and found aseless The fortress of Kingston was the pro 
and there we remained for more than a quarter of an hour, every moment more ** Pretty well, [tank you, marm. Charming shower had last night.’ tection of the great canal in the neighbourhood, and its value and importance 
and more sinking under the effects of cold, fatigue, and horror. Fortunately for “* Ves, so all say. but me not very lucky. Cloud not ceme over my tank. | was only second to Quebec itself. Of the utility of the Mauritius to our ship- 
us, the storm, in which, had it continued much longer, we should in all proba- | How many inches you get last night, marm.’ | ping in the Indian ocean the experience of last war had deeply impressed all 
bility have perished, was by that time over, the snow ceased to fall, the clouds “*T get good seven inches, and | tink a little bit more, which make me very competent judges, and the money now about to be voted was only a portion of 
were rolled away to leeward, and a clear sky, bespangled with a thousard twink- | happy.’ | that already voted under the sanction of Parliament. 

ling lights, roused us from our state of bodily aud mental suffering. The firet| ‘* Me no so lucky, marm; so help me God, me only get four inches, and dat Mr. SINCLAIR wished to know how much more was likely to be wanted to 
object which caught my eye was a post within two yards of us; I looked at it, | noting.’ ; | complete this line of defence 

followed it up with my eyes, and, to my horror, beheld a body suspended and * Well, but I've been yawing again, so now to keep my course. As soon as | Mr. STANLEY had reason to believe the whole would not exceed the exact 
swinging in chains over our heads | T came to the house I knocked at the door, and a little black girl opens the | stim proposed by the original estimate. 

As soon as I recovered from the shock, which the first view occasioned, | | jalousies, and put her finger to her thick lips. | Colonel EVANS thought there was no occasion to expend money in increa® 
pointed it out to Tom, who had not yet moved. He looked up, started back,| “‘ No make noise; missy sleep.’ ing the strength of that well-affected and rapidly-increasing colony the Mav- 
and fell over the dog—jumped up again, and burst out into as loud a iaugh as| ‘** Where am I to put this?’ ritius . 
his frozen jaws would permit. ‘It's old Jerry Abershaw,” said he, “I know | «* Pot down there ; by-and-by I come fetch it ;’ and then she closed the ja-| Mr. COBBETT believed the Right Hon. Secretary had not seen the plan 
him well, and now | know where we are” This was the case; Abershaw had, | lousies, for fear her mistress should be woke up, and she get a hiding, poor de- | he talked of, bat he had. The charge now made was not for the harbour of 


about three years before, been hung in chainson Wimbledon Common, and the j vil. So I puts the breaker down at the door, and walks back to the boat again. | Halifax, but to complete the defenees of the citadel, which, above 30 years 
unearthly sound we had heard was the creaking of the rusty iron as the body | Now you see these liberty men were all by when I spoke tothe girl, and seeing | ago, the Duke of Kent, when there, had caused to be put in the most complete 
was swung to and fro by the gale. ‘All's rizht, Jacob,” said Tom, looking up | the liquor left with ne one to guard it, the temptation was too strong for them. | state of defence. It wasall that engineers could fancy—the people called it 
at the brilliant sky, and then taking up the bare, ~ We'll be on the road in five | So they looked all about them, and then at one another, and caught one another's | the Duke's folly. This prodigy of art was an island—( No, said Mr. Stanley}— 


minotes.” I shouldered the gun, and off we set. * By the Lord, that rascally | meaning by the eve; but they said nothing. ‘I'll have no hand in it,’ at last says | well, it was an abutment intothe sea, and its defences had a great many DIC 
common-heeper was tight,” continved Tom, as we renewed our steps; “he | one, and walked away. * Nor |,’ said another, and he walkedawav too. At last | names, which then were thought strong enough, but now a sum of £120,000 
prophesied we should come to the gallows before long, and so we have. Well, | all of them walked away except eight, and then Bill Short walks up to the | more was demanded of the poor necessitous people of this country to comp ete 
this has been a pretty turn out Father will be in a precious stew.” breaker, and says, |the citadel. Had the harbour reqoired it, it might have been expedient fer 
“ Better luck next time, Tom,” replied I, “it's all o wing to that turf-and-bog +] won't have no hand in it either ;’ but he gave the breaker kick, which | our fleet, but nature had done every thing for the place as a great port. But ' 
rascal I wish we had him here.” rolis it away two or three yards from the door ask such sums of money for such stations was too aleurd, for the country ought 
“ Why what would you do with him *" “*Nor more will I,’ said Holmes, giving the breaker another kick, which | to be told that if what was brought out there from England, and what belong® 

“ Take down old Abershaw, and hang him up in his place, as sure as my rolled it out inthe road. So they all went on, withovt having a hand in it, sure | to English people, were to be taken away and subducted, the whole province 
name's Jacob.” enough, till they had kicked the breaker down the bill to the beach. Then they | would not bring at auction, harbour, soil, and all, £100,000—(a laugh) Bot 
We soon recovered the road, and in half an hour were at Potney Bridge; | were at a dead stand, as no one would spile the breaker At Isst ablack carpen- | the expense, he would prove, was unnecessary—the defence of these colonies 
cold, wet, and tired, but not so bad as when we were stationary under the gal-| ter came by, and they offered him a glass, if he would bore a hole with his gim- | must always depend on the lovalty and courage of their own population; bet 
lows ; the quick walking quite restored the circulation. Tom went in for the | let, forthey were determined to be able to swear, every one of the m, that they | now military men must have batteries Halifax never was or would be *™ 
bottle of spirits, while I went for the skulls and carried them down to the bi at, had no hand im tt. Well, as soon as the hole was bored, one of them borrowed | proached by an enemy. In time of war it was too well defended by a fleet, anc 
which was high and dry, and nearly up to the thwarts with snow. When Tom | a couple of little mugs from a black wouwan, who soid beer, and then they Jet it | whilet we had good sailors, and a fleet under the government and control of # 
joined me, he appeared with two bottles ur lerhisarms. “I have taken another | run, shoving one mug under as soon as the other was full, and drinking as fast as | competent and able a First Lord of the Admiralty as the Right Hon Baronet 
dios tl one = he, we hed _ Ps ee ant it, and so wiil father say.| they could. Before they bad half fnished, more of the liberty men came dows Su James Graham) opposite, there wou d never be occasion for any — ° 
haa Se te Foxajgd _ he of a ~y —- and in a couple of minutes te ippose they scented the good stuff froma above, asa shark does any thing in | fence for this part of our jominions—[hear, hear} Yet, in the mids oa 
host ahoy' is that abo 4s” cried he n stood old Tom the water, and they s a finish of it ; and when 1 was all finished, they | this acknowledged agricultural distress, they were assured the fortifying of ane 

oa tther. t fs thats © de 17 © = were all drunk andr for a croiwe, that they might not be found toon “r | ces was indispeusable—that this was a great country, and, God kr a : 

pied LOM, as We laid In our oars the empty breaker Wella litle before sunset, [| was sent onshore wiih th e. she ought to be great and strong to bear al! that 1s put upon ber, for | ser 


Thank God" replied " . “ ’ : ; - a 
; wh ie O'c Man Boys, boys, how you frightened me ! | boat to fetch off the erty men, and t reer taking this opportunny of ¢ e | ed to be the obyect of Government to try if they could not anticipate that * 
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which all bad portended mast arrive, when she could bear it no longer. They 

really seemed by sach stratagems as these t) be hastening things to a fearful 

crisis, when the people and all would rise to resist sech wanton waste of the 
blic purse. 

Colone! MABERLY said that the great majority of the House had, ona 
former occasion, expressed an Opinion in favour ef these fortifications, and the 
question now was whether Parliamen: was not bound to complete the works af- 
terso much money had already been expended upon them! The Hon Mem- 
ber for Oldbam had proved himself ignorant of the nature of the country, for it 
wae a well-known fact that in the interior there were many fertile tracts, abound- 
ing with coal and other mines. 

Mr. G. F. YOUNG supported the motion, and said that nothing had been 
adduced to show that the works were not necessary. That being the crse, he 
contended that they ought to be completed. 

Mr. TENNYSON said it would be preposterous to stop the progress of works 
which were now so faradvanced. At the time that he himself flied the office 
which was now filled by the Hon. and Gallant Member (Colonel Maberly), he 
had luoked narrowly into this vote, and the impression oa his mind wae that 
the fortifications were necessary. He thought, at the same time, that the colo- 
nies ought tocontribute some fair proportion towards the expenses of keeping 
them up. 

Mr % BULLER said he should vote for the amendment, on the ground 
that all the colonies, with the exception of some few on which there were very 
important fortresses, ought to be made to provide for their own expenses. 

Mr. BRISCOE thought that, as so much had already been laid out, the 
works ought to be completed, though he regretted they had ever been under- 
taken. 

Mr. AGLIONBY mvst oppose the grant, and would ask were we now to 
give £245,000 to complete works which ought never to have been commenced ‘ 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that during the Duke of Wellington’s Adminis- 
tration it was proposed to expend no Jess a sum than £2,000,000 upon fortifi- 
cations in Canada. ‘This proposition, however, was opposed with success by 
those with whom he (Lord J Russell) then acted. After that a new Commit- 
tee was then appointed, and it was said that if no opposition was made to the 
construction of certain works near Kingston, the estimate of £2,000,000 would 
not be persisted in. With this understanding no opposition was made, and sub- 
sequently the present Master-General of the Ordnance undertook to act upon a 
plan which would render the money already expended available for the purpose, 
and preclude the necessity of calling for more, if the House of Commons should 
be of opiniun that the works ought not to be carried on beyond a certain extent 
The works near Kingston had already cost £50,000, and it was now proposed 
to grant, in addition to this sum, £10,000 for three successive years. 


the works, and it would then be for the House to see whether they ought to pro- 
ceed further. 
The House then divided, when there was—for the motion, 76 ; for the amend- 
ment, 22, majority, 54 
—=— 


ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE | 


UNIVERSITIES. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


Immediately afier the holidays, the measures of government for the relief of 


the dissenters are to be completed, with as little delay as is consistent with their 
importance, and with the powerful interests and feelings with which they bave 
to deal. We trust we need not say, that we are decided friends to all the admitted 
principles of civil and religions liberty, whilst at the same time the experience 


of many years has convinced us of the value and necessity of our ancient es- | 


tablishments. In public as in private life, nothing can be more desultory, more 
unsatisfactory, and a more effectual impediment to peace and quiet, than the 
want of fixed and indisputable principles upon all those main poitts upon which 
we have daily to act. In private life this system of fixed principles is what is 
termed the Prudence and Morality of daily life and manners, and every thing 
proceeds smoothly and quietly with us su long as we conform ourselves to this 
common and received standard. In public life, the same system of fixed princi- 
ples is comprehended in the term Establishment and Constitutivn, and the value 
of this system is, that it precludes us from that angry debate, that ceaseless dis- 
cussion, that levity and inconstancy of the popular mind, the effect of which would 
be todisturb the peace and quiet of society, and to render revolutions as common 
as the caprices of public opinion. This is one, if not the main, grand reason 


for our conscientious adherence to the great prnciples of maintaining our eatab- | 


lishment in church and state ; that is, that though we acknowledge the duty and 
necessity of repairing the decay of time, and even altering and amending ac- 
cording to the new modes of things which the progress of time muat introduce, 
we would still respect establishments and institutions for their own absolute and 
independent valae, and in any changes we sheuld make we would go no further 
than the absolute necessity requires. 


Now, when we apply this principle to the demands of the dissenters as regards | 


the universities, we hesitate not to say, that the dissenters ought to be satisfied 
with the concession which the universiiies are prepared to make. The two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have only two boons in their power,— 
namely, a religious and scientific education, and degrees. As regards education, 
the University of Cambridge, at least (from whence the petition that has caused 
so much cebate comes), is as open tothe dissenters as to al! other classes of 


the king's subjects, and we kuow from our own personal knowledge that almost | 


every college has its due proportion of the families of these sectaries. They 
are received on equal terms with the sons of the other gentry, aud the question 
is never asked of them, whether they are dissenters or churchmen ; there is no 
interference with the particular opinions of themselves or their families, —in- 
deed,no one knows, or concerns himself, whether an under-graduate is a dissenter 
ornot. They thus receive the same inestimable benefit of a regular, a system- 
atic, 4 first-rate education, and we defy any one of them to say, that they en- 
counter any obstacle or impediment, and stili less any scorn or obloquy, upon 


the ground of their being the sons and nephews of dissenters. As regards edu- 


cation, therefore, and all the benefits of the wniversitics connected with their | 


peculiar system, which we allow to be very great, and very. very far beyond any- 
thing which Hackney of Gower-street can bestow,—as regards these great be- 
nefits, the dissenters, we say, have nothing farther to ask. The have ev ery thing 
which Cambridge can confer with a perfect equality and impartiality 

As regards the second point, the granting degrees, both the universities demand 
and require a subscription of conformity with the thirty-nine articles, and they 
are compelled to do so, because they have received their property and their 
very houses as gifts and grants from private proprietors, and from our ancient 
kings, acting as such for this object and upon these conditions ; they hold their 
property upon this tenure and upon these trusts, and therefore inust abide by 
them. Nor has the parliament itself any just rightto alter and subvert this 
description of such property to such objects, unless parliament has a right to 
transfer to the relief of the deaf those funds, which I, as a private proprietor, 
have specially given and assigned for the maintenance of the blind only. We 
grant, that as all homan affairs change and deciy, there must be a power some- 
where to follow these changes and this decay with the obvious remedies which 
the necessity of the case requires; and therefore, if the deaf had ceased to 
@xist, and there were only the blind, we would admit, that in common sense, in 
common prudence, and from the necessity of the case, the parliament, acting as 
the representatives of the original donors, might make this transfer. But, upon 
all the admitted principles of property, so long as there remains a sufficient stock 
of the objects originaily designated by the donors in the first grant of their 
Ptuperty, so long is the law bownd to respect the will of these benefactors—so 
long they have no just power to alter the conditions, the terms, and the designa- 
tion of the trust 

Now, if the kingdom were polled through all its counties, will any one con- 
tend, that the members of the church establishment do not far, very far, out- 
homber the dissenters, and particularly that very smal! portion of the dissenters 
who are now most hostile tu the establishment. There are nearly 15,000 
parishes and parish churches in the counties of England and Wales, and let any 
One Only visit nine out of ten of these country churches on a Sabbath day, and 
they wil] immediately see the vast, the numerous preponderance of the church 
ver the dissenters. Can it be expected, therefore, that the church shall he pre- 
pared to surrender its own property and its own advantages, whilst it manifestly 
exists in such numbers!’ And still less, can it be exacted that the legislature 
«an violently transfer the private property of so large a trust, or interfere with 
the privileges which have gradually grown up from the exclusive possession of 
this property by the church, whilst the objects of the original desigaation not 
Only exist, but exist in such a vast predominance of numbers 

Nor do we see the practical evil on the dissenters. The three great divisions 
of the dissenters (the congregational classes), the Methodists, the Presbyterians, 
and the Independents and Anabaptists, feel no difficulty in this conformity. Dis- 
senters of these three classes, year after year, not only conform, as under- 
graduates, but actually and cheerfully proceed to take their several degrees 
Many of them are amongst the first men of the university, and many of them 
are to this day its zealous and secure friends, and most conspicuous ornaments 

It is well known that Westley, the founder of the largest division of the dis- 
senters, was himself not only educated at the university, but until he married, 


which was rather late in life, continued to be a fellow of a college, and in the | 


vurnal of his life, written by himself, frequently congratulates himself upon not 
spending more in his year’s maintenance than the year's salary of bis fellowship 
A new edition, we perceive, of this joernal of the founder of the Methodists, bas 
recently been published, and we strongly recommend it to the general attention 
“ the public, not only as one of the most extraordinary ana entertaining diaries 
oF @ most acute observer of life and manners, and a most excellent and holy man, 


It was 
estimated that this additional vote of £30,000 would be sufficient to complete | 


and the dissenters. 


with what a strong and persevering yearting towards the universities and the 


church establishments, —this extraordinary founder of the Methodists was brought 


but as eminently bearing upon this question between the charch. the colleges, was signed by 63 residents of th» 
The public will here see, with how much reluctance.— | petition is in progress, which has 







University ; it is proper to state that a counter 
already received 101 signatures. 
On the re assembling of Parliament the sulject will be revived, and if any 


to assent to anything like separation from the body of the church, and that he *#*!*factory plan can be hit upon. by which the views and wishes of the dis- 


refused to the very last year of his life to permit the ordinance of baptism and senters—now become a numerous, 


the Sacrament to be administered by any one not especially ordained. Whit- 


powerful, and patriotic body—ean be met, 


| witheat materially infringing the d ; 
held, the founder uf the English Calvinist dissenters, was also a member of one | VA Moe nye 8) fn ombrspeeree 


ot our universities, and we believe. a fellow of one of our colleges. Beth of 
them subscribed their conformity to the thirty-nine articles, Whitfield, we be- 
lieve, with the single complaint, that the articles did not go far enough. We 
are thoroughly convinced, that neither of these excellent and holy men (for 
such we most truly regard them, in despite of the particular errors of the | 
last mentioned) would have assented for one moment, that such a change | 
should be made in the constitution of the universities, as to admit such men as 
the sons of Carlile and Taylor, and to send them forth to diffuse infidelity and 
atheism, and a barbarous, vulgar, and savage irrel:gion with the authority of 
collegiate degrees. 
We cannot, therefore, refuse the conclusion, that the universities. in the equal 
admission and impariial communication of their unequalled system of education 
to all classes of dissenters,—not rejecting the very fundamentals of christianity, 


have already given all which the dissenters have any right to expect, and that | 
there exists so little practical grievance in their reservation of conferring de- | 


grees only upon those who conform to the articles, as to render the hartship en- 
Urely imaginary, except, indeed, as regards those few persons, whom no chris 
han community, and no private body of christians, can by any possibility con- 
sent to admit into fellowship and recognised communion with themselves 


Died---On Satarday 10th inst. at Kensington, Pa., after a short tiness, Mr. Jos. 
Capewell—one of the Union Glass Co., & formeriy of Bristol, England. 


Married—In Woodstock, N. B. on the 7th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Street, Geo. W. 








Patten, Esq., Lieut. of the U. S. Army, to Miss Sarah T., daughter of Mr. Isaac 
| Smith of Houlton, Maine. 
— === ———— — 
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We have received papers one day later, to the 8th o'lt, from England, bat 


they contain no additional intelligence of any interest whatever 


| was an old and highly distinguished officer, and enjoyed the personal frendsmp 
| of the King, with whom he served under Rodney. By his death the valoable 
appointment of Governor of Greenwich Hospital becomes vacant, which it is 
supposed will be conferred on Sir Thomas Hardy 

The favourable state of the Revenue at the termination of the last Quarter 
| (5th April) is a subject of much congratulation. The funds remain steady above 
| ninety—they closed on the 7th at 91 1-8 
We copy the following paragraph from the Morning Herald of the 8th, on the 
| new and reduced tonnage duties about to be adopted in the port of London :— 


portant reduction is, we understand, to take place in the tonnage duty. A short 
| Lime ago a deputation from the Thames Navigation Committee, consisting of Mr 
Honter, the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Bridges, 
accompanied by Mr. Tyrrel, the Remembrancer, Mr. Scott, the Chief Clerk in 
the Chamberlain's Office, the four Members fur the City of London, Mr. Young, 
M.P. for Shields, and Mr. Wigram, from the ship-owners, waited on Lord Althorp, 
Lord Auckland, and the Hon. C. P. Thomson, to confer with the Government 
on the tonnage duty in the port of London, and it is calculated from what 
transpired at that interview, that on the day abovementioned that duty will be 
reduced from about £48,000 to £8,000 per annum, the original debt being nearly 
| all paid off, and the harbour and port of London service under the management 


of the Corporation, requiring ne more than £8,000 a-year to defray the expendi- | 


ture under that head of taxation. 
We regret to announce the death of the celebrated Mr. Akermann in the 
Strand, a gentleman of great taste and much public spirit, and whose establish- 


Mr. Akermann was a native 
of Saxony, but came early in life to London, where his good conduct and strict 


ment was known throughout the reading world 


integrity procured for bim many friends, and ultimately rendered him a dis- 


tinguished man. He was one of that namerous class of German adventurers— 


| we do not use the term in its offensive, but in its proper and honourable sense | 


—who come to England to seek fame and fortune, and who, much to their cre- 
dit, generally succeed. 
| opened a shop as a printseller in the Strand 
his fortune. The British public are indebted to him for the introduction 
of the lithographic art, now brought to so much perfection in London—also 


He was originally a coach builder, and afterwards 


to a new class of literary works, Annuals—the Forget-me-Not being the | 


first. On the emancipation of the South American States he embarked with 
ardour in the cause of affording facilities for educating the people of those ex- 
tensive regions, for which purpose he caused a number of elementary works to 
be trauslated and published for their use 


had distinct establishments of his own, particularly in the city of Mexico, by 


lo some of the principal cities he 


which means the civilization of Eorope was introduced in its most agreeable 
form. On his counters at Mexico were displayed the books of fashions, the 
latest novels, and the scientific journals of the old world,—and althongh the en- 
terprize was attended with considerable loss, and ultimately abandonment, chiefly, 
we believe. from the misconduct of his agents—a misfortune to which ourselves, 


as well as most publishers, we believe, are cruelly the victims of—vet the at- 


teinpt was honourable to his name, and Jaid the foundation for the introduction | 


of those intellectual refinements which must ultimately civilize and polish the 
people. Mr. Akerman died on the 30tb of March, at the age of seventy 





We stated in our last that a petition had been presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, from 63 resident members of the University of Cambridge, praying 
that dissenters may be admitted to all the honours of that celebrated seat of 
science and learning. We to-day copy from Bell's Weekly Messenger, an 
article upon the same subject, ip which the propriety and justice of the claim is 
argued. We have selected this article in preference to the many of a partizan 
character that find their way into the English publications, because the journal 
it professes to maintain a spirit of liberal enquiry 


from which we copy 
and impartial investigation 
gives a sort of confession of the political faith of the journal alluded to— 
but as Bell's Mes- 
senget was vehemently in favourof the Reform Bill, and pledged itself to 


whether true or not we do not wndertake to determine ; 


support such other measures of ulterior reform as were jost and rational, it can- 
not, by any kind of fairness, be charged with advocating liberal doctrines, and 
its opinions should therefore have weight accordingly 

It is scarcely necessary for us to offer any thing in addition—still we cannot 
avoid dwelling on the great and fundamental fact, that these establishments were 
founded by pious indivirluals out of their own property—and under certain rules 
and regulations that must exclude dissenters 
injonctions of these endowments, would he to forfeit them both m law 
and equity. Another fundamental fact, too, cannot be sufficiently enforced, 
namely, that Oxford and Cambridge are not national institutions—Parlia 


ment and the Government have of right nothing whatever to do with 
them, and any exercise of forceable controul by the legislature would be an exer 
cise of arbitrary authority. Dissenters of all denominations are already admitted 
to the full benefit of all the instruction given at Cambridge—they imbibe the 
same knowledge, and drink atthe same fountains of learning as their episcopal 
fellow students, but the degrees are withheld 


not a regulation of illiberal exclusion, but one of necessity, because by granting 


Now withholding the degrees is 


in the government of the institotion fortidden by the original founders,—and 
which would ultimately, in all probability, lead to a change in form, doctrines, and 
This change would lead to other 
changes in proportion as one sect might numerically preponderate over another, 
‘and give rise to jarrings and discords which would end in the exclusion of every 
form of worship whatever, and thus reduce an institution endowed for religion a 
place of no religion at all. This was fully exemplified in the case of the London 
University—the different Sectarians could not agree opon what form of religion 
to establish, and, therefore, resolved that there shogid be none ; yet, with all this 
liberality, the institution is not over prosperous. The petition, we have said, 


discipline, of the religion there established 


day at the Chatham-street Chapel 


| purpuse of giving mosical instrection 


| Ment, 





The Tonnage Duty m the Port of London —On the 1st of June a very im- | 


This was the foundation ef 


We insert it entire, too, because the first part | 


To swerve from the rules and | 


| these degrees the receivers acquire emoluments and power, and a direct influence 


we shall be most happy to record it 


The semi-annual concert of the Musical Fund Society took place on Wednes- 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Signor Montressor, 
and Mr. Shepherd. were the vocal performers. Mr, King performed a piece 
with great execution on the Piano, and Signor Chiofi on the Trombone; Mr 
Daniel on the Horn, and Mr. Trost on the Harp, also executed compositions 
with great skill and scecess Signor Montressor was welcomed most cordially 
he sang the parts allotted to him with eM his usual earnestness and energy, to 
the great delight of the audience. Mr. and Mrs. Wood were in excellent voice, 
and received tokens of the warinest approbation 


Mra. Wood sung “ Sweet 
Home” and * Back-eved Susan” 


without accompaniment of any sort, which 
laid bare the full melody of her magnificent voice, and the eflect was most 
thrilling—-we scarcely ever saw an effort so powerful or the gratification of an 
vedience thore complete. The house was well filled, and the performances 
generally were very satisfactory 

The Oratorio of the Messiah will be performed by the Sacred Music Society 
on Wednesday next, in which the pablie will be gratified to hear that Mr. and 
Mrs Wood will take a part 

Our readers we think, will be gratified te learn by the advertisement of Mr 
Hermann and Mr. Wes, that they have fixed their residence in this city for the 
These gentlomen are too well and too 
favourably known, to require from us any recommendation 

At the Park, Mr. aud Mrs Wood are playing their last and farewell engage- 

Ihe houses are well attended, and the regret is becoming general that 

their departure is se near at hand. Fra Diavolo, Robert the Devil, and Love 


jina Village, have been performing during the week 


At the late New Or'enns’ races, a novelty took place. Four gentlemen named 


horses for a sweepstake, the conditions of which were, that they should ride in 


j | col and dress in the prex a ty ‘ d T 
Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, G.C_B, died on the Sth of April: he | re . we costume of the English Turf, the first in- 


stance of the kind, we believe, inthe United States. The race was well con- 
tested, and won at two hoats by Mr. J. Fo Miller's Scotland, rode by Mr. Berke- 
ley, of this city. The other riders were Mr. Holland and Mr Tobin, of New 
Orleans, and Mr. Highfield of Liverpool 

MeDonald Clarke is to repeat at Clinton Hall, on Saturday evening, May 
17th, the Leeture on Love aud Marriage, as delivered at the Masonic Temple, 
Boston, where it met with singular success, 

The advertisement of Col Langwerthy, who has proceeded to Texas—now 
the land of promise—inay be of importance to many of our southern friends who 
are contemplating a removal to the south west. As we have a personal know- 
edge of the advertiser. we have no hesitationin expressing our belief that he is 
fully competent, and will faithfully execute any business he may undertake 

NEW WORKS 

We have before us a copy of ‘Tales and Sketches, recently published, from 
the pen of Mra. Sigourney, of Hartford, a lady who has already established « 
The volume, which is beautifolly executed in ite me- 


2 Le 
5. The Intemperate 


high literary reputation 
chanical department, contains the following articles —1 
gendof Oxford. 3 
6. The Patriarch 


The Father 
The Family Portraits. 4. Oriana 
The first of these Tales isa fair specimen of the rest, and 
we have accordingly copied it and inserted it on the last page of thie day's jour 
nal =We read it with much pleasure and satisfaction, and trust our readers wil! 
do the same. The fiction is wel! conceived, and the moral is excellent 

An Essay on New Trials. By David Graham, Counsellor at Law. New York 

; Halisted & Voorhies. Nassau-st.: 1834 
The above work is just published in an octavo volume, of 630 pages, and being 

the production of a gentieman of the New York bar, long in extensive practice, 
| will carry with it sufficient authority. The contents appear to us to be well ar- 
| ranged, and adunirably digested, and, moreover, very concise and practical, The 
| subject is of much importance, and of almost daily occurrence, and as no work 
of the kind exactly covers the same ground, it cannot fail, we think, to be an 
acquisition to the library of every legal gentleman in the country 
Mesers. Conner & Cooke continue the publication of the entire an] complete 

works of Sir Walter Scout. We have before us the following additional num- 
bers to their excellent series. Part 25, 26, and 27, Tales of My Grandfather ; 
28, Tales of My Grandfather, and History of Scotland; 29, History of Scotland, 

continued , 30, History of Scotland, and Lafe of Dryden, 31 and 32, Bugrapha- 
| cal Notices 
| Messrs Lilly, Wait & Co. of Boston have just published a beautiful litte 
edition of Paul and Virginia, as translated by Miss Helen Maria Williams. It 
is embellished with several wood cute, and ie well adapted to juvenile as well 
as other readers 
| The same house has also published * The Book of Sports,” by Robert Carver 


By Dudley Atkins, 


Medical and Surgical Cascs and Observations, with plates 
MD Peter Hill, Broadway 

These cases contain much practical information and should be read by the 
Profession generally. “ Cases, after all,” is the remark of Sir Astley Cooper, 
* give us the best information, because they are not theory, but practice.” Mr. 
Abernethy always attached the greatest value to cases when faithfolly reported, 
| and never gave a lecture without relating one or more illustrative of bis subject. 
| With this bref remark we recommend Dr. Atkins’ work to the profession 


} 
| 
| 












EMOVAL.—W. Arnold, M.D., Dentist, Member of the Royal Colle 
Surgeons in Lonoon, respectfully acquaints bis friends and the public, that he 
has removed to No. 26 Warren Street (between Broadway and Church st.), where 
he perforins every operation connected with the Teeth and Gum according to the 
latest and most approved principles. Hours of attendance, from 9 to 6 o clock. 
May 17-41.) d 
EMAS—TO EMIGRANTS AND OTHEKS.—Rights to locate, and take « 
title direct from the Government, of lands in the finest parts of Texas and 
bordering upon the largest river in the whole of the state, are ready to be sold, 
city is building upon the grant, and it isa sufficient distance from the sea-coast to be 
clear of disease. , t 
Thee rights will be sold at a low rate by application to Charles Edwards, Coun- 
sellor at Law, 2 William street, New York, orto Maurice Power, Eeq., No. 44 
Great Jones street. re ew ’ (May 1T-tf, 
RA ES=Rs JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN--loform 
theer friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violmcello, Singing, 
Glee-singin . 
“They will pe c company Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. For terms, &e. 
| nonly at their Rooms, No, 72 Liberty street. x [May io) 2 
7TBMHE, subscriber has for the further accommodation of hie frends and the public, 
taken (im addition to his present place), for a term of years, the large house, 
No. 16 Rector, North West corner of Greenwich street, winch be has ftved up in & 
superior «tyle for the accommodation of gentee! company---and is Bow open for oes 
) reception. * From the pleasant lecation of thie new esta lishmen!, together ye 
| connexion of $1 Broadway, it will at all times be found a most respectable 
| select place, either for the Bachelor or man of family---the apartments in me oe 
| being numerous. Bed-rooms and parlours connected throughout-—those that wi 
favour the proprietor, will have the privilege A locating themselves at eishes plese, 
both being i the unmediate vicinity of Wall ry and conducted Pay : a 
management of the proprietor, JOHN OLIVER, 14 Broadway & 16 Rector st. 
May !7 4 : tiecitet 
EXAS.—Thes ernment ol Mexico having repea ed the probibitory law of the 
} 6th of April, 1#30, and with a spirit of great liberality mvited Foreigners of all 
l nations to settle on its unappropriated lands; and the Congress of Coahuila oo 
j Texas having acknowledged the rights of the impresarios, and extended the tome for 
| the completion of their several contracts and having sent ther C ommimewners into 
the grants for the purpose of Gveng ule to auch as have the consent and approbation 
7 eave for Texas on Saturday wey” 








} 
| 
} 
| 
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‘ sresarts: The undersngaed will y 

» Eig Lane f al ating script for hiunself and for several friends in the Galveston mA 

eal Veen Land Company's grant; and as he expects to establioh on eee 

enguacy at Galveston four the purpore of buying, selling and hoe ating lands ~ — 

different grants, be has requested Charles Edwards, Esquire, Ce aneotier af : 

New-York, and who has kindly consented to forward letters (which have nm pos 

A ymen's,to the undersigned. . 

ay “Edwards will aleo be supplied with a large quantity of the shares and og 

| of the different companirs ; and aleo receive and dispose of, at the best ma prices, 

‘ erty who h te ell, &e : ae : 
a ak ed eh ASAHEL LANG WORTHY. 

| ( RA TOR 10.—The publie is respectfully catormed Bt . waco 
‘ will be performed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, meng, 

| wnat — benefit of the Ladies’ Association attached to the Prnce-st. Orphan 

’ 

- Mrs. Wood have, in the kindest manner, consented to give to this sacred 
cause, the aid of thet distunguished talents 

Mr. Penson (Leader of the Park Orchestra, 
services to arrange and conduct the performance. 

The assstance of several other eminent performers 

iat srt vs p-y? 3 4" had of the Rev Bishop and Clergymen of the 

Cuthebe "“tnavehos also at the Music stores of Gieb and Walker, Maiden Lane ; 


J sot, and J. L. Hewnt. Broad- 
Dubow ane Stoddart, Broadway E. Riley, Chatham «t., an hey 
way. 





) has also disinterestedly given bis 


is expected, whose names #)! 
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THE FATHER. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
** Yes, —I am he.—whv iook'd and saw decay 





The tatal day came, in which even that clay was to be no longer mine. The fu- 
neral knell, with itsheavy, yet suppressed summons, came over me like the di- 
| viding of soul and body. There wasa flood of weeping, when that form, once so 


Steal o'er the lov'd of earth,—the ador'd too much — | replete with every youthfui charin, so instinct with the joyous movements of the 


Tt te a fearful thing, to love what Death may touch.” 
Mes. Hemane 
I was in the full tide of a laborious and absurbing profession,—of one which 


i imposes On intellect an wnsparing discipline, but ultimately opens the avenues to 


wealth and fame. I pursued it, as One determined on distinetion,—as one con- 
vinced that mind may assume @ degree of ompipytence over matter and circum- 
stance, and popular opinion. Ambition’s promptings were strong within ine, nor 
WAS ils career uUnprosperous —! had no reason to complain that its promises 
were deceptive, or its harvest tardy 

Yet as my path was among the competitions and asperities of men, a charac- 
ter combining strong elements might have been indanger of becoming (> jurated, 
had it not beew softened and refined by the domestic charities. Conjugal love, 
early fixing on a0 object most amiable and beautiful, was as a fountain of living 
water, springing up to allay thirst, and renovate weariness, | was anxious that 
my home should be the centre of intelleciual and polished society, where the 
buddings of thought should expand unchilied, and those social feelings which 
are the life-blood of existence, flow forth, unlettered by Leartiess ceremony.— 
And it was so. 

But my present purpose is to delineate a single, and simple principle of our 
natore,—the most deep-rooted and holy,—the lowe of a father for a daughter 
My province has led me to analyze mankind; and in doimg this, | have rome- 
times thrown their affections into the crucible And the one of which I speak, 
has come forth most pure, most free from drossy adematare. Even the earth 
that combines with it, is not like other earth. [1 is what the foot of a seraph 
might rest upon, and contract no pollution. With the love of our sons, ambition 
mixes in spirit, Lill it becomes a fiery essence 


victors, we too proudly exult,——if vanquished, we are prostrate and in bilterness 

Perhaps we detect in them the same latent perverseness, with which we have 
waged warfare in our own breests, or some imbecility of purpose with which 
we have no affinity ; and then, from the very nature of our love, an impatience 
is generated, which they have no power to soothe, or we to control, A father 
loves his sun, as be loves himeelf,—nnd in all selfishness, there isa bias to dis 

order and pain. But his love for bis daughter is different and more disinterested ; 
possibly he believes it is called forth by # being of a higher and better order It 
ts based on the integral and immutable principles of bis nature. It recognizes 
the sex in hearts, and from the very gentleosess and mystery of womanhood, 
takes that colouring and zest which romance gathers from remote antiquity. It 
draws vutriment from circumstances which he may not fully comprehend, from 
the power which she possesses to awaken his sympathies, to soften his irritability, 
to sublimate his aspirations;—while the support and protection which she 
claime in return, elevate him with a consciousness of assimilation to the minis- 
try of those benevolent and powerful spirits, who ever “ bear us up in their 
bands, jest we dash our foot against a stone.” 

I should delight longer to dwell on this development of affection, for who can 
have known it more perfectly in its length and breadth, in its depth and height! 
I had a daughter, beautiful in infancy, to whom every year added some new 
charm to awaken admiration, or tu rivet love. To me, it was of no alight im- 
port, that she resembled her mother, and that in grace and accomplishment, she 
early surpassed her cotemporaries. | was desrous that her mind should be 
worthy uf the splendid temple allotted for its habitation. I decided to render it 
familiar with the whole circle of the arte and sciences. I was not satisfied with 
the commendation of her teachers. I determined to take my seat in the sacrad 
pavilion of intellect, and superintend what entered there. But how should one 
buried beneath the ponderous tomes and Sysiphean toils of jurisprudence, gain 
freedom, or undivided thought, for such minute supervision? A_ father's love 
can conqoer, if at cannotcreate. I deprived myself of sleep: I sat till the day 
dawned, gathering materials for the lectures that I gave her. 1 explored the 


labyrinthine and colossal treasure-houses of history,—I entered the ancient 
catacombs of the illustrious dead, traversed the regions of the dim and shadowy 


casket. Atcertain periods, I required her to condense, to illustrate, to com- 
bine, what I had brought her. I listened, with wonder, to her intuitive elo- 
quence: | gazed with delight upon the intellect that I thus embellished,—upon 


the Corinthian capital that I had erected and adorned 


blessing. 
Yet while the outpoured riches of a masculine understanding were thus in 
corporating themselves with ber softer structore, I should not have heen con 


tent, unless she had also borne the palm of female grace and loveliness. Was 


it therefore nothing to me, that she evinced in her bloom of youth, a dignity sur 


passing ber sex, that in symmetry she restored the image of the Medicean 


Venus, that amid the cireles of rank and fashion, she was the inodel—the cyno 
sure! Still was she saved from that vanity which would have been the de 
stroyer of all these charins, by the hallowed prevalence of her filial piety. I 
was for my sake, that she strove to render herself the most graceful among wo- 
men,—for my sake, that she rejoiced in the effect of her attainments. Her 


gentio and just natore felt that the © husbar dman who had laboured, should be | 


the firet partaker of the fruits.” 
where she was the object of every eye, the theme of every tongue, when the 
youthful bosom might be forgiven for inflation from the clouds of incense that 


bad breathed upon it, to the inquiry of her muther. if she had been happy. the 


tender and sweet reply was, * Yea,—becuuse I saw that my dear father 
was «." 

Sometimes, | was conscious of gathering roughvess from the continual con- 
flict with passion and prejudice, and that the tine edge of the feelings could not 
ever be proof against the corrosions of such an atmosphere. ‘Then | sought my 
home, and called iny bird of song, and listened to the warbling of her high, heavy- 


toned voice. The melody of that music fell upon my soul, like oil upon the 


‘| troubled billows,—and al! was tranquil ; | wondered where iny perturbations had 
Sometimes, the turmoi! and 


Alec, but still more, that I had ever indulged them 
fluctuation of the world, threw a shade of dejection over me: then it was her 
pride to smooth my brow, and to restore its smile. “Once, a sorrow of no com- 
mon order had fallen wpon me; it rankled in my breast, hke a dagger's point; ! 
came to my house, but | shunned all its inmates. I threw myself down, in soli- 
tude, that | might wrestle alone with my fate, and subdue it; a light footstep 
approached, but | heeded it not. A form of beauty was on the sofa, by my side, 
but T regarded it not. ‘Then my hand was softly clasped, breathed upon—pressed 
to rubylips It was enough. I took my daughter ia my arms, and my sorrow 
vanished. 


sence 


wounded was inv spirit within me 
breathing, not speaking, melted “the winter of my discontent.” 


selve from around the heart she loved, and its diseords be tuned to harmony 


Thus was she my comforter, and ja every hour of our intercourse, was my de- 


votion to her happiness richly repaid 


work of my own hands with ineffable delight! At twilight I quickened my 


homeward step, with the thought of that countenance, which was both my even- 
ing and morning star ; as the bird nerves her wearied wing, when she hears from 


the still-distant forest, the chirpings of her own nest 


I satin the house of God, in the silence of sabbath meditation, and tears of 
I gazed upon my glorious creature, in 
the stainless blossom of unfolding youth, and my whole soul overflowed with a 
I challenged the whole 
Did I forget to give glory to | 


thrilling exultation moistened my eyes 


father's pride. I said, What more can man desire? 
earth to add another drop to my cup of felicity 
the Almighty, that his decree even then went forth, to smite down my idol! 


I came from engrossing toil, and found her restless, with strange fire upon her 
Fever had \ain rankling in her veins, and they had concealed it from 

l charged them wildly to 
I saw that God had claimed 
The paleness and damps of the 


cheek. 
me. I raved. I filled my house with physicians 
restore her to health and to me. It was in vain 
her. His will was written upon her brow 
tomb settied upon her 

I knelt by the bed of death, and gave her back to her Creator 
tears and groans of mourners, | lifted up a firm voice 
ed into me 


A fearful courage enter 
I seemed to rush even upon the buckler of the Eternal. I likene: 


myself unto him who, on Mount Moria, « stretched forth his hand, and took the 


knife to slay his son.” 
awful conflict. I gloried in my strength to suffer. With terrible sublimity, 
stood forth, as the High Priest of my smitten and astonished household 


blood, that steeped, and streamed over the altar 

Tt was over. She had gone. She stayed not for my embraces 
permitted to give me no partipg-toher 
itself and fled 
trump of the Archange! 

Three days and nights I sat by the dead 
solemn, and sacred repose. I laid my head upon her pillow 
to hers, and their ice entered into my soul 
companions 


She wa 


I pressed my lip 


garded.” And still | wept not. 


We anticipate great things for | 
them,—we covet honours,—we goad them on in the race of glory vif they are | 


annals of architecture and sculpture, the recesses of literature and poetry, the | scene of my labours 


Not a single acanthus- been trampled and broken. 
leaf started forth, but I cherished and fostered it with the dews of a father's | 


mysterious principle of life, was borne in marble stillness from its paternal halls. | 
| The eye of the mother that bore her, even of the poor menial that waited upon 
her, knew ihe luxury of tears. All were wet with that baim of sorrow, to over- 
flowing—all sare mine. 

The open grave had a revolting aspect. I could not bear that the form which 
I had worshipped should be Jeft tu its cold and hideous guardianship. At the bol- 
low sound of the first falling clod. ] would fain bave leaped into the pit and de- 
manded her. But I ruled myself. I commitied ber to the fruzen earth without 
atear. There was a tremendous majesty in such grief. 1 was a wonder to 
myself. 

I returned to my desolated abode. The silence that reigned there was ap- 
palling. My spirit sank beneath it, as a stone gues down inte the depths of 
ocean, bearing the everlasting buiden of ils fathomless tide. I sought the | 
room where | had last seen her, arrayed in the vestinents of the tomb. There | 
lay the books which we had read together. Their pages bore the warks of ber | 
pencil. Lcovered my eyes from them, and turned away. J bowed down to in- | 


| 
| 
| 


fair, when she, their culturer and their queen, was blighted. J pressed my 
fingers upou the keys of her piano, and started back at the mournful sound they 
made. I waudered to her own apartment. I threw myself upon the couch 
where from infancy she bad slumbered. I trusted to have wept there. But my 
grief was too mighty, to be thus unchained It disdained the relief of tears. | 
seemed to rush as upon a drawn sword, and still it refused to pierce me. 

Yet all this was when no eye saw me. In the presence of others, | was 
like Mount Atlas, bearing unmoved the stormy heavens upon bis shoulders 

I went forth, amidst the jarring competitions and perpetual strifes of men. I 
adjusted their opposing interests, while I despised them aud their concerns. | 
| unravelled their perplexities. I penetrated their subterfuges. I exposed their 
| duplicity. I cut the Gordian knots of their self-conceit. I made the * crooked 
straight, and the rough places plain,”"—with an energy that amazed them and 
myself. It was like that ef a spirit, which has nothing to do with the flesh. | 
suffered the tumult of my sou! to breathe itself out in bursts of stormy declama- 
tion. Lexerted the strength of a giant when it was not required. I scorned to 
balance power with necessity. ‘The calculations of prudence, and the devices of 
cunning, seemed equally pitiful, and despicable. I put forth the same effort to 
crush an emmet, as to uproot the oak of athousand centuries. It was sufficiert 
for me always to triumph Whiie men marvelled at the zeal with which I served 
them. I was loathing them in my heart. I was sick of their chicanery, and their 
sabbathless rush after empty honours and perishable dross. The whole world 
seemed to me, “less than nothing, and vanity.”” Still | was sensible of neither 
toil, nor fatigue, nor physical exhaustion. I was like one, who in his troubled 
dream of miduight, treads on air, and finds it strangely sustaining him. 

Bat every night | went to my daughter's grave. I laid me down there, in 
unutterable bitterness. While the stars looked coldly on me, I spoke to her 
fondly and earnestly, aa one who could nut be denied. I said,—* Angel! who 
art mine no longer, listen to me. Thou, who art raised above all tears, cause 
one tear to moisten my burning brow. Give it to me, as a token that thou hearest 
me, that thou hast not forgotten me.” And the blasts of Winter, through the 
leafless boughs mocking replied,—* Give 1t to me,— Gwe itto me.” But I wept 
not. ‘Tendays and nights passed over me,—and stil! I wept not. 

My brain was heated to agony. The visual nerves were scorched and wither- 
ed. My heart was parched and arid, as the Libyan desert. 
the throne of Grief was in the heart; that though her sceptre may reach the 
remotest nerve, and touch the mioutest cell where the brain slumbers, and per 
plex every ethereal ambassador from spirit to sense,—yet the pavilion where 
hier darkest dregs are wrong out, the laboratory where her consuming fires are 
compounded, is the heart,—the heart. 

I have implied that my intellect faltered 








Yet every morning I went to the 
I put my shoulder to the whee}, caring not though it 
crushed me. I looked at men fixedly and haughtily with my red eye-balls 
| But I spoke no word to betray the flame feeding at my vitals. The heart- 


past, with no coward step,—ransacked earth and heaven, toadd one gem to her | strings shrivelled and broke before it, yet the martyrdom was in silence. 
Again, Night drew her sable curtain, and | sought my daughter's grave. Me- | 


thought, its turf covering was discomposed, and sume half-rooted shrubs that 
| shuddered and drooped when placed in that drear assemblage of the dead, had 
A horrible suspicion took possession of my mind. 
I rushed to the house of the sexton —* Has any one troubled my daughter's 
, grave’ Alarmed at my vehemence, he remained speechless and irresolute 
“Tell me,’ IL exclaimed, in a voice of terror, “who has disturbed my 
- | daughter's grave.’ He evaded my adjuration, and murmured something about 
an injunction to secrecy, With the grasp of a maniac, I bore him toan inner 
apartment, and bade him satisfy my question. Trembling at my violence, be 


| 
hale the fragrance of her flowers, and felt that they had no right to bloom so | 


Then I knew that | 


threaten rather than bring disgust to our aid—and would have the conscience of 
the ball-room consist in diffusing ae much happiness and as many agreeable im- 
pressions, as possible. — London paper. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, CONSTITUTION, Edward 
Master, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following ports, 
as follows -— , 

Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o’clock, and arrive at To. 
ronto sume morning at LO o’clock, touching at Oakville ; leave Toronto at one o'clock 
and arrive at Cobourg at 9 o'clock same evening, touching at Port Hope. Leaye 
Cobourg same evening at 10 o'clock, and arrive at Rochester at 6 o'clock next morn. 
ing ; leave Rochester at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
o'clock next morning.—Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock on Tuesdsy morning, ang 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock, afternoon ; leave Teronte at 6 o'clock Wednesday 





| morning, and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o'clock same morning, touching a; 


Oakville. 

Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afiernoon at | o’clock, and arrive at To. 
ronto at 5 o'clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o'clock 
saine evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 0’clock next morning touching at Por; 
Hope. Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Thursdsy morning and arrive at Rochester 
at Z o'clock afternoon, Wallleave Rochester at 7 o'clock same evening and arrive at 
Cobourg at 3 o'clock next morning ; leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Friday morning and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, touching at Port Hope.—Will leaye 
‘Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o'clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o'clock same 
morning, touching at Oakville, and so on in rotation twice a-wecek, at the times above. 
mentioned, should the weather permit. 

The Constitution will afford a safe and expeditious opportunity for Merchants 
from New York and other places, to forward their Gouds by way of Rochester to the 
head of Lake Ontariv. - 

Emigrants and others, destined for the western. parts of Upper Canada, will find it 
to their advantage to come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Cor stitution, 
the only steamer plying between that port and the head of lake Ontario. 

All baggage and small parcels are to be considered at the risk of the owners, unless 
delivered on board in charge « f the Clerk. 

Acents.— At Hamilton, Messrs. E.& J. Ritehie ; Oakville, Mr, Thomas ; To. 
ronto, James F. F. Smith, Esq. ; Rochester, Mr. Green, forwarder ; Cobourg, E, 
| Perry, Esq. ; Port Hope, John Brown, Esq. 
| Hamilton, 25th April, 1834. [May t8-+. 


| IRTH, AND HALL, No. 1 Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to 
their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
| Cabinet and Horiz-ntal PPANO FOR'TES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
| which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— 
They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constant!y 
importing and publishing ‘ashionable music. ‘ 
N. B. Amateurs and professors are invited to call and see some French Music, just 





received. consisting of Durts for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
Music for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &e. 
MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 
1 > Since the last report twelve personshave been insured, Of whom five are 
in the City of New York, seven are out of the City of New York,—Total, twelve, 
Two are Farmers, ; one Clergyman; one Student; four Merchants ; four other 
pursuits.—Total, twelve. 








Of these are insured for | year and under 5 ¥ ‘ : . 9 
“ “ « % FT vearsand “ . ; " é " " 2 
“ « “ “ “ Life, y : 6 : _ a é 3 I 
—12 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under. é ‘ F 1 
it) “ oo“ 77 “ “ 5,000 and “ d F ‘ ° 5 
o 77 “ “ “ . 1,000 and oo , ‘ - , 6 


—12 
New York, May 6th, 1834. E. A. NICOLL, Seeretary. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 1 th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month, 








Shaps. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 





| St.George | W.C.Theanpson, Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.i4, | Oct- 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
| StAndrew | J. Taubman, Feb, 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar, 30, July 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
| vreatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
| and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omtted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers, The price 
| of passage, in the cabw, Is fixed at one hundred and forty dollsrs; for which, each noo 
senger will be provikied wi h a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will Be pencteey eee For freight or passage, ap- 
| ply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
| GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 Sonthestreet. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

















Returning from those scenes of splendour, | 


Had she essayed the backneyed expressions of sympathy, or even 
the asual epithets of endearment, | might have desied her to leave my pre- 
Had she uttered only a single word, it would have been too much, so 
But the deed, the very poetry of tenderness, 
Ever was she 
endued with that most exquisite of woman's perfections, a knowledge both when 
to be silent, and where tu speak,—and so to speak, that the frosts might dis- | 


Was it strange that | should gaze on the | 


Amid the 


The whole energy of my nature armed itself for the 
1 gave 
the lamb in sacrifice, with an unshrinking hand, though it was my own heart's 
The mind that I had adored, shrouded 
I knew that the seal upon those eyes must not be broken till the 
Beauty lingered there, in deep, and 

I spoke to her of the angels, her 


in I talked long to the beautiful spirit, and methought it answered 
me. Then I listened breathlessly, but “there was no voice, nor any that re- 








These ships are all «f the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. ‘The rate of passage out ward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which wil be furnished 


heart has been made better. Its aspirations are upward, whither she has as- 
| ceuded, and as [tread the devious path of my pilgrimage, both the sunbeam and 
the thorn point me as a suppliant to the Redeemer of Man, that I may be at last 


| = p 
| ‘ 
| confessed that the grave had been watched for ten nights. | yy gor Devel erat nd bee: Pen men g from 
ie Who has watched my daughter's grave!” Reluctantly he gave me the | Caledonia, (Graham, Jan. |, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
- | names of those friends,—names for ever graven on my soul. } Roscor, \Delano, er ie er Bg OF eT 
t And so, for those ten jong, wintry nights, so dreary and interminable, which | Hibernia, ha ee, “ ite “ it “ is Migs. My July 1, Nov. I, 
I had cast away amid the tossings of profitiess, delirious, despairing sorrow, Glenna, Cobb, ” lreb. . June 1, Oct, 1. “ 16, “ i" an ‘e 
they had been watching, that the repose of that unsullied clay might remain Geo. Washi gton, [Holdrege, CGS 8p Mi Od egy et ge oe 24" 
unbroken. Europe, Maxwell, “16, “ 16, “* 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. J, 
A new tide of emotion was awakened. I threw myself down, as powerless as | United States, Holdrege, Bh a ee Oe ee. ee 
the weaned infant. ‘Torrents of tears flowed. ‘The tenderness of man wrought | South America, \w ie Mar. tf , Nov. 1)“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
| whatthe severity of Heaven had failed to produce. It was not the earth. | ona Sheteble “16, « 16" % 16'1Ma i. ony ” 
quake, nor the thunder, nor the tempest, that subdued. It was the still, smzll | } oy Glover, yo Tw 24. “ 24, “ 24, o 8, oe ‘s? = 3° 
voice. I wept until the fountains of teare failed. The relief of that hour of | Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 1 
weeping, can never be shadowed forth in language. The prson-honse of pas- | New Ship, Nye, A SS B 368 8 . * © 
sionate agony was unlocked. I said to God that he was merciful, and I loved him | North America, jDixey. cs 16, ¥ 16, Pa 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
because my angel lived in his presence. Since then, it would seem, that my Virginian, JHerrss, a + at, B. 8, 8 
| 
| 
| 
fitted to dwell with her for ever. | the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
° | be found on board. ; : ‘ : 
Consivnees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
| ON THE EXCLUSIVE IN DANCING | tanmia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 


GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta‘es, John Jay, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N, Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


| ‘Our lively neighbours,” as the daily journals delight to call the French, ap- 
pear to be growing fastidious in their amasements, and have learned to be 
English enough to question certain minor points of propriety and etiquette in , 
their public balls; as, forinstance, whether it be proper for a gentleman to resign | 
| the hand of his partner to contact with strangers for the mere preservation of a 
figure in a country dance, and whether country dances had not better be discard- 
ed altogether, than at the price of suchacustom. We regret that the question | 











Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

has been carried against the peor contredanses, and that that benevolent inven New-York. avre. 
tion, so hope-inspiring and diffusive of good will, has been banished for some France, E. Funk, Dec. 1, April l, Aug. 1,|Jan.24, May 24, Sep.24, 
more conjugal kind of movement, either waltzes, mazurkas, or galopes, that Sully, Aa es p 8, i on = a l, June ie Oct. is 
rivet a couple together for a who'e evening till (we would fain hope) they were | Age Depau, J "Methen.” “ Ly “og gi] a “ 8 “ 16. 
sick of ove another and themselves. Whatis become of the original innocence Uties P Dopeyster, Jan. 1,May 1. Sept 1, “ gg) 24, “ 24 
- , ‘ , J , - “ ° + , 
of the pastime, when people enter into these furma! contracts of fidelity for the | Formose, W.B.Orne,} “8, “ 8, “ 8/Mar.1,July 1, Nev. |, 
evening’ What need is there for such a couple to seek a public assembly to Francois Ist, WwW. Basen “16, “ 16, .* 1 * 2 = &.%. 6 
perk their mutua! preferences in the faces of those to whom they are probably } Normandie, W.W. Pell,) “* 24, “24, * 24, a 16, z 16, ro 16, 
as indifferent as they desire 'o be! A_ ball-room established on this system of | pod seat Me Pena fh ds — i Og. by A al Ae ee 
repulsion can never look like itself, and no soe master of the ceremonies from Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt “ 14, “ 16, “ 16. ft 8, we 8. “ug 
Beau Nash, to Simpson, of Vauxhall, would, we are convinced, give such a sys- | Poland, Anthony, “24, “24, “ 24) 16, * 16, * 16, 
tem his countenance Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,] “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Whoever has found time for reflection amidst the illuminazione a giorno of a | Albany, eckins, 4 i > ye * he a May Is Sept. 1, Jan. Hy 

tl 7 ; 5 j ‘ ” » 

ball room, has found fair faces looking more fair in proportion to their sympathy  abiey ) Castoff ) « 24, “24, “ 2g) 4 6, “ 1° “ 6, 








and general benevolence—not as they signalized their affection for Mr. Thomp- 
son by a supercilious behaviour, and a scorn for all other created beings. The 
fishermen’s wives of Boulogne, who dance on holidays in their flaming ear-rings 
and neat blue stockings, with the most perfect cheerfulness, and take for their 
partners the first good-natured person, gentle or simple, that offers, bestowing | 
upon him in their cheerful talk and kind looks some of the bounty of their own | 
guileless natures, and expecting a return in kind—afford a complete instance of 
the morale of the art. Wath them dancing is an act of sociality, cheerfulness. 
benevolence, and in some sort reverts to its primitive employment as a religious 


Theee are all vesee!s of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall =. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





| ceremony Ships. | Masters. | Days j Sine | from Days v a from 
| The elegant Parisian ladies, who are so chary of their fingers’ ends onder the Ontario, Sebor, \June |, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.i6, 
| armour of two pair of gloves. must be conscious of sume internal weakness. — Montreal, |C.H.Champlin, “ 16, “ 16,“ 16, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.! 
- | Their constancy to their partner would appear but a poor offering when they fear Cansda. om aly Lo New. 1, Mor. 1, * 16 i6, A i 
7 . . Sovereign, iriswold, May Sep. on. |, 
tr ye wee z aap eget =~ rg 1 preoumns ties —e “ Hannibal, Hebard, jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1, w 16. “ Pie’ * 16, 
chool, there wee something gallant an coming In surrendering, as Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. !, 
the forms of the dance required, the interest in a very handsome partner, as a Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1,Mayi,, “ 16, “ 16, “* M, 
] | temporary relief to gentlemen less blest in their selection. ‘There was a refine- President, Moore, ; “16, “* 16, “ 16,)July 1, Nov.1,Mar. |, 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 


. best materia!s,coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experr 
— t —_ Cc , 
been incurred—a magnanimity in showing the power to separate—a respect for enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 


the prejudices of people's self-love, which does not permit any one individual to tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 

s | see himself willingly lower than another in the esteem of any estimable lady, | be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered mie 

though that other should be the husband elect, with many other things which do | in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
| not seem to enter into the calculations of this utilitarian and revolutionary age. %t $120, exclusive of wines and + which will be furnished each passenger ot the 
| The personal influence of the fair sex lasts longer in the ball-room than anywhere ca sate Rat PPR ee Pen een a Ae EP eee ee 
| thes as Come ens mlbeds sacral sone. "ha | "mma cciammmia co cartes expen Sa ei isp 

t " iy) rail 1U ) olitu i ety should spread x- N GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New Vork. 

tremely beautiful persons have sometimes been thanked, half in irony. for making GRINNELL, MIN TURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
themselves hateful and disagreeable, that there might be some counteracting ZEORGE bodes apr Ce. No, 19 Coleman moat, Lagan. h h 
power to the tyranny of fine features. For our parts, we would risk the utmost | , N-3—The ships of the above life will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 


1 dre ss +f i Jontmeni 
| danger that the most handsome face, with the most agreeable manners, could caftediuen pucel Sagad. See ee, ow Soe 


ment upon pleasure, in parting to meet again after the self-imposed penance had 








